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ON THE ART OF PAINTING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Extract from ‘An Essay on the Condition and Prospects of the art of 
Painting in the United States of America, Written at the request of 
the Executive Committee of the American Lyceum. By Cuar.es 
Fraser, of Charleston, South Carolina.’ 


InpEPENDENT of the intrinsic recommendations that accom- 
pany the Fine Arts, and which always ensure them a welcome 
with the refined and the intelligent, there are moral associations 
interwoven in their existence and success, that endear them to the 
patriot and the philanthropist. Whilst the former regards them 
as the source of pure and elevated enjoyment, directing the mind, 
like literature and science, to pursuits of endless variety ; to the 
latter, they are peculiarly interesting as the evidences of social im- 
provement and national prosperity. 

While therefore the United States are daily multiplying their 
resources, and the enterprise of their citizens is directed to the 
improvement of useful pursuits and profitable objects, every lover 
of his country must be gratified to observe, that a taste for the 
liberal arts is also cultivated, and that they are every day becom- 
ing more and more an object of enlightened attention. Institu- 
tions have been established in several of our cities, for the express 
purpose of promoting them ; and if some of these have failed, and 
none of them have led to the results that might have been wished, 
it is because the zeal in which they originated was in advance of 
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that state of public taste, and those means of encouragement, 
which could alone prosper the experiment, and crown it with 
success. 

Indeed it has been questioned whether such institutions are cal- 
culated to have a permanently useful effect, either in encouraging 
a taste for the fine arts, or in advancing their improvement ; and 
whether it would not be better to leave genius to its own energies, 
to struggle with, and overcome the difficulties in its way, with 
nature before it as the standard of beauty in proportion, of har- 
mony in coloring, and of grace in action, than to offer it instruc- 
tion under the name, and with the forms of an academy, without 
placing in its reach the best models of art, and the most ap- 
proved means of instruction. 

If these views are correct, would it not be better in our com- 
paratively young country, and with our yet limited resources, to 
consider the cause of the liberal arts as best, though incidentally 
promoted, with the general advancement of all mental cultivation? 
For after all, this is the only solid basis upon which they can 
hope to rest. Circumstances foreign or accidental may sometimes 
favor the growth, and encourage the progress of the fine arts; 
but the atmosphere in which alone they can be expected to attain 
their full maturity and development, is that produced by the genial 
influence of sentiment, taste and intelligence. 

Without these to regulate the use of the one, and to encourage 
and appreciate the claims of the other, genius and wealth are una- 
vailing. Forests may disappear from the land,—the garb of cul- 
tivation may be spread over our fields,—cities may enliven our 
plains,—rivers may open new channels of trade,—and steam may 
give a double value to time, by the rapidity it imparts to motion; 
yet if the wealth which both produce, and which results from 
these happy prospects, is to be considered as the end of all enter- 
prise and exertion, and not as a means of still further improve- 
ment, in shedding over the whole the charm that mind, and mind 
alone, bestows, our lot will not be that of national greatness, and 
nature will in vain have lavished upon us the means of attaining it. 

Those nations of antiquity were not the most favored in thei 
physical resources, whose faine we most delight tocherish. What 
of Greece do we remember with more delight than its philosophy, 
its sculpture, its painting and its literature? True, it was the land 
of Cecrops, and boasted the gifts of Ceres ; but it was also that o! 
Pericles, Plato and Xenophon,—the land of the Apollo, the Lao- 
coon and the Parthenon. 

Far be it from the writer of this essay to say one word that 
would discourage the establishment of schools of instruction in any 
branch of art or science ; for these are the boast and the evidence 
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of modern improvement; and their successful operation distin- 
guishes the age and the country in which we live. But if we read 
of no academy of sculpture in that native land of all excellence in 
the art, how can we account for the perfection of Grecian statuary ? 
How can we account for the profound knowledge it exhibits of 
every science embraced in the principles and theory of its execu- 
tion? It would be a mystery beyond the reach of conjecture, but 
for that noble ambition in the pursuit of excellence, which directed 
all intellectual exertion to the highest standards, and which, 
whether animating the senator, the philosopher, the poet or the 
artist, placed immortality before him as its certain reward. 

To this predominant passion everything was made subservient. 
Upon its vigilance and activity, no hint was ever lost, whether 
suggested by the humble acanthus that shadowed out the form of 
the Corinthian capital, or in the exercises of the Gymnasium, that 
furnished them with models of grace and symmetry in the human 
form. In fact, all nature was the theatre of their study. 

Of genius and skill, when displayed on such perishable materi- 
als as those of the painter’s art, cotemporary impressions are the 
best, as they often are the only testimony. History is the gallery 
in which the memorials of them are preserved uninjured by time. 
Here, in their original greatness, are preserved the beauties of the 
Grecian pencil; and who can venture to question the authority by 
which Zeuxis was placed by the side of Praxiteles? ‘If, says 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, speaking of their paintings, ‘we had the 
good fortune to possess what the ancients themselves esteemed 
their master-pieces, I have no doubt we should find their figures 
as correctly drawn as the Laocoon, and probably colored like 
Titian’s.’ 

Horace, who attributed like powers to poetry and painting, gave 
also the testimony of his assent to the relative perfection of the 
latter art, by equally extolling the works of Parrhasius, with those 
of Scopas : 


* Hic saxo—liquidis ille coloribus.’ 


Nor can we doubt that the taste which could daily banquet 
upon the unrivalled productions of a Phidias or Polycletus, could 
be satisfied with anything short of a corresponding excellence in 
those of an Apollodorus or Timanthes. But why reason on a sub- 
ject for which there is such abundant authority? Yet if these 
immortal painters had any public school of instruction, we know 
of none other than that which was open to all alike, and in which, 
whatever tended to improve or embellish life, had its share of 
reputation—the great school of Athens. 
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Thus we have the example of at least one age and country, to 
show that improvement in the liberal arts is connected w ith all 
other improvement, and that it constitutes but one of the various 
developments of that national greatness which proceeds from moral 
and intellectual cultivation. 

Another great era of painting was also one of letters. If the 
names of Raphael and Michael Angelo did not distinguish th 
pontificate of Leo X. as the golden age of art, still would it bi 
memorable as the glorious epoc th of liberal knowle dee ; as the dawn 
of a bright intellectual day, which has ever since c ontinued to shed 
its lustre upon the paths of taste, science and learning. It has 
been remarked that the eminent English painters,—West, Ho- 
garth, Barry, Reynolds, Wilson and Gainsborough—were ripe in 
fame and merit before the establishment of the Royal Academy. 
But the poets, historians, orators and statesmen of their day, show 
that there was a deep-seated vital impulse which put in motion, 2 
the same time, the whole machinery of intellect ; and that cowie 
was but a part of its wonderful operations. 

The principle that thus so often regulates the success of the 
fine arts considered collectively, and in reference to public pros- 
perity, also acts upon individuals engaged in the study of them. 
It graduates the scale of their advancement, in a common ratio 
with that of their associates or competitors in kindred pursuits. 
The circle of great men that grew up and sflourished with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and who united their exertions with his, in the 
great career of celebrity, however diversified their respective pur- 
suits, did more to make him the distinguished painter that he was, 
than all the rules of art he had acquire od at St. Luke’s. It did 
more to exalt and elicit the powers of his genius, than the Roya! 
Academy, with all its patronage, has done for any succeeding En- 
glish artists, eminently successful as some of them have been. 

Adopting then the inference that these observations might well 
authorize, we cannot fail to associate excellence in the art of 
painting, with the highest objects of intellectual ambition. We are 
led to believe that every effort to diffuse a taste for letters, 
and to refine the public mind, tends also to the encouragement o! 
the liberal arts. Every college and seminary of learning in ou 
country is preparing the way for them. ‘The American Lyceum, 
as it promotes the great cause of improvement, by confederating 
its interests, and uniting the exertions of its friends, is itself an 
auxiliary to the arts. 

The influence thus exercised, it is true, is indirect. But it is 
like the warmth of spring, that acts unperceived upon the beauties 
of vegetation. Without that enlightened spirit which education 
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diffuses insensibly over a community, even wealth, with all its fos- 
tering means, can never raise the art beyond the level of vulgar 
ornament. Its patronage may produce artizans, but will never 
create artists. For wealth without refinement ministers only to 
the grosser parts of our nature, and not to the culture of the ethe- 
rial mind. Itneither improves the taste,—nor enriches the under- 
standing,—nor ennobles the heart. 

If then there is a pledge that painting and its sister arts will 
ever be encouraged in the United States, with that liberality which 
their resources will assuredly enable them to afford, that pledge is 
abundantly displayed in the zeal that pervades all parts of our 
common country ii the cause of improvement. Already we be- 
gin to be sensible of the tone and character that education has 
given to society. ‘Talent, to a certain extent, is not without its 
reward. The public mind is becoming familiarized to standards 
of intellectual attainment that must inevitably exalt and purify its 
taste. Let it not, therefore, startle the lover of the fine arts, to 
hear one, who is himself their ardent admirer, express the belief 
that more is done towards promoting their interests, in the present 
state of our country, by literary institutions, than by those pro- 
fessedly established for their encouragement. 

As the husbandman in vain bestows his labor upon a barren and 
unprofitable soil, so does the painter, however liberally endowed 
by nature, or improved by education, unprofitably devote his 
time to the cultivation of his art, in a community possessing the 
amplest means of patronage, but wanting taste and congeniality. 
Would the names of West and Copley have been added to the 
list of fame, if they had not sought encouragement in countries 
that could appreciate and reward their claims? Has not the 
failure of Mr. Leslie’s recent experiment shown how essential a 
certain atmosphere of refinement is to the happy and successful 
exercise of his art? And have we not one artist in this country, 
who might add fresh attractions to the Sistine, had he been born in 
other climes, and under other auspices, who is now wasting upon 
the altar of patriotism the purest flame of genius? 

There can be no greater mistake, than in the idea that those 
causes, upon which the elegant arts depend for their existence and 
success, lie upon the surface of society, or arise from light and 
casual influences. They are too closely allied to science and liter- 
ature not to have with them a common foundation deeply laid in 
the moral, intellectual, and even political condition and welfare of 
anation. An elevated standard of morality gives to the mind a 
consciousness of its dignity. Intellectual improvement multiplies 
and refines its enjoyments, whilst freedom leaves it to the tranquil 
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and successful exercise of its favorite pursuits, at the same time 
that it gives it a high moral impulse, and animates it to manly and 
vigorous exertion. 

Let the experience of history, while it tests the truth of these 
remarks, encourage the hope that the day is not far distant, when 
the United States,—exhibiting in their institutions all of freedom 
but its licentiousness, resting their social intercourse upon the 
basis of sound morals, and displaying in their prosperity the ex- 
haustless resources of industry,—shall also be distinguished for the 
cultivation and reward of those pursuits that belong to the scholar, 
the philosopher, and the man of taste. 

In thus endeavoring to trace the primary causes that favor the 
growth, and promote the success of the fine arts, we ought not to 
disregard those which are more obviously connected w ith them. 
It is due therefore to the enlightened motives, and disinterested ex- 
ertions by which our academies of art have been established and 
maintained, to acknowledge that they have had a favorable influ- 
ence on painting in the United States. Their annual exhibitions 
have awakened public attention, and improved public taste. They 
have excited a spirit of emulation among artists, the result of 
which is a decided and progressive improvement in their works. 
The very fact of these institutions being composed, for the most 
part, of individuals not connected with the profession, proves the 
existence of a higher cause, acting through their voluntary eflorts 
upon its interests. And although they may not have been suc- 
cessful as schools of instruction, they have always had just claims 
to public patronage, as an advance in the great system of improve- 
ment. The increased number of artists may be fairly regarded as 
one of the happy results of the encouragement to which their influ- 
ence has led. At the time of their establishment amongst us, 
portrait painting was the only branch of the art practised in the 
Ufiited States, and that but by comparatively few. While at the 
present day, embracing, from their introduction, an interval of less 
than a half century, there are practitioners in every department of 
the profession, from the highest to the humblest, some of whom 
are distinguished, and many very respectable for their merits and 
attainments. 

A decided evidence of the advancement of painting in this 
country, has been furnished by that demand for elementary educa- 
tion in the art, which has led to such an establishment as _ the 
National Academy of Design, an institution formed and governed 
exclusively by artists ; and affording all the advantages of acade- 
mic preparation. The consciousness thus implied of a deficiency 
in those qualifications which an improved public taste required 
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from the professors of art, while it has united their exertions, 
shows that their hopes are equal to the great objects that should 
animate them. If the want of an academy providing the means 
of instruction in the United States was the misfortune of such as 
could not seek them elsewhere, henceforward it will be their re- 
proach, if they do not avail themselves of the opportunities which 
this institution furnishes them. 

Whilst the painter, therefore, amidst causes both moral and 
physical, co-operating in the advancement of national and indi- 
vidual wealth, perceives a spirit of improvement everywhere 
manifested, let him reflect on the condition of society to which it 
must ultimately lead,—its tastes and refinements,—its luxuries and 
enjoyments ;—let him think of the rank to which, in such a state 
of cultivated prosperity, the liberal arts will be elevated, and he 
will want neither motive nor inclination to avail himself of the op- 
portunities that may enable him to justify and maintain his claims. 
But while animated by this ambition, let him 


‘ Compare life’s span with art’s extensive field,’ 


and remember that he can make no attainments and reach no ex- 
cellence that will exempt him from the obligations of persevering 
industry ; that the volume of nature, infinitely various in the topics 
which it embraces, is the great object of his study ; while all that 
an academy can profess to teach him is the language of his art, 
which, like all other language, is but the form in which the mind 
is to manifest itself. 





UNITED STATES NAVAL LYCEUM. 


Report of the Committee of Delegates from the United States Naval Ly- 
ceum, read before the ‘American Lyceum, at New York, on the 8th of 
May, 1835, by their Chairman, the Rev. Cuartes Stewart. 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the American Lyceum: 


Ix performing the duty which has been assigned to us, by the 
United States Naval Lyceum, we feel that we cannot better mani- 
fest its profound acknowledgment of the attention you have again 
paid our institution, by inviting it to a participation in your delibe- 
rations, than by submitting to you a brief memoir of the origin, 
progress, condition and objects of this association. 

Its birth may be traced to the exertions of a few individuals be- 
longing to the Navy and the Naval Establishment of this city, at 
the close of the year 1833, who, with very limited resources, laid 
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its foundation, under auspices which have proved most fortunate, 
The zeal of its founders was soon sustained and accelerated by the 
extraordinary liberality, not only of the officers of the navy in 
general, but by that of all classes in the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn, who, by donations in books of the most useful and valu- 
able character, and by presents of various objects of curiosity and 
specimens in nature and art, contributed to the rapid forma- 
tion of a copious library, and to the accumulation of rare and 
extensive materials for cabinets of Natural History, and the arts 
both of civilized and uncivilized life. ‘These are now handsomely 
arranged in one of the governmental buildings in the Navy Yard, at 
Brooklyn, in a series of apartments appropriated, through the kind- 
ness of the Navy Department at Washington, to this object, and 
the general accommodation of the Institution. 

The constant accession of members from the navy in all sections 
of the Union, by increasing the means of the society, and by pro- 
ducing a more perfect organization, has also conduced to enlarge 
the sphere of its operations, and given stability and vigor to its 
original design. 

It has already attracted attention from distinguished sources in 
Europe ; and, by being the only institution of the kind connected 
with the public marine of the United States, and having a title and 
character essentially national, the hope is confidently entertained, 
that it is destined, effectually, to co-operate in the promotion of 
objects, not only of great moment to our maritime power and re- 
sources,—justly regarded as the basis of our national wealth— 
but of common interest to the civilized world. This, we trust, it will 
do, by its instrumentality in instituting researches and inquiries in- 
tended to enlarge the boundaries of nautical and geographical sci- 
ence ; by promoting the philosophical investigation of the principles 
of operative mechanics in reference to naval architecture and prac- 
tical seamanship ; and, tospeak more generally, by its agency in ex- 
citing the officers and other employés of the American navy, 0 
avail themselves of the opportunities which their profession affords, 
to cultivate with increased diligence and ardor, the pursuit of expen- 
mental knowledge,—the only solid foundation of all practical truth. 

It is designed that ample instructions shall be afforded by the 
Lyceum to the commanders and officers of our national vessels for 
accurate observations of natural phenomena, and the means fur- 
nished for bringing home the products of the animal, vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms of the earth in a perfect state, to a safe and en- 
during depository, in which their peculiarities may be detected and 
elucidated. These instructions will also be distributed among the 
masters of our merchant ships, with particular and minute direc- 
tions for the careful observation of the weather and the use 0 
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instruments in different meridians and parallels, to obtain useful 
illustrations for the progressive but difficult science of meteorology, 
and for the more important but abstruse laws which govern the 
variation of the mariner’s compass, the intensity of the magnetic 
forces, and the dip of the needle. 

Earnest solicitation and encouragement will also be extended for 
the prosecution of further discovery, so often incidental to long and 
remote voyages, for exact observations of the latitude and longitude 
of places, with the survey of coasts and harbors; and of any 
information which may be characteristic of the physiology of 
plants, minerals and other productions of nature, in either unknown 
or imperfectly known regions of our globe. 

The members of the Lyceum being constantly thrown, by the 
duties of their profession, widely apart from one another, the es- 
tablishment of courses of lectures, on subjects connected with the 
nature of the institution is, in a degree at least, impracticable. 
But it is in contemplation to secure a similar advantage, by the 
publication at an early date, of a magazine, to be issued peri- 
odically, which shall embody, in addition to a history of the pro- 
ceedings of the institution, and the current intelligence of the day 
most interesting to the friends of the navy and marine of our 
country, such essays on scientific and professional subjects as may 
be secured and be deemed worthy the notice of the supporters and 
patrons of the society, and the perusal of the public. 

Such, gentlemen of the American Lyceum, is a brief summary 
of what has thus far been achieved by us, and what the society 
have in contemplation ; and, we trust, that with means at com- 
mand so ample and ramified, and, if we may use the expression, 
natural resources so abundant, it may be regarded as altogether 
probable, and even morally certain, that with such strong incen- 
tives to emulation and effort in the noblest of all human _ pursuits, 
the U. S. Naval Lyceum cannot fail to cast its mite into the com- 
mon treasury of knowledge, by its humble but persevering efforts 
to create and confirm a taste for the cultivation of the natural and 
exact sciences with a view to the diffusion of professional and 
general information, and hy its zeal to pursue unremittingly, the 


+ Consummation of objects which harmonize with the spirit of in- 


quiry and improvement which characterizes the time in which 
we live, 

C. STEWART, Chairman. 

C. O. HANDY, 2 Committee of 

- 1. SANDS, Delegates. 

Navy Yard, Brooklyn, May 7, 1838. 
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394 The Cherokee Alphabet. 


THE CHEROKEE ALPHABET. 


Faets relating to the Invention of the Cherokee Alphabet. 


(Communicated in a letter from one of the Cherokee nation, to the Corresponding Secretary of 
the American Lyceum.) 


Wasaineton Ciry, Fes. 3, 1831. 


Sir :—I proceed to give you such information relating to Guess 
and his invention of the Cherokee Alphabet, as my memory will 
allow. There are in this city some papers which contain more on 
this subject than I can at present bring to recollection, but I have 
not been enabled to obtain them yet, though I probably shall a 
few days hence, when I will add what of interest is not here men- 
tioned. 

Guess is what is generally termed a half breed, his father being 
a white man, and his mother a Cherokee. He is now about 72 
years of age. In his natural appearance there is nothing very re- 
markable,—about the middle size, fair complexion, and upon 
the whole, a fine looking man, possessed of an ingenious and vigo- 
rous mind, and was an excellent worker of silver, (I speak of him 
now as he was when in our nation,) though he acquired the art 
entirely within himself. He was more particularly famed for the 
beauty and neatness with which he manufactured silver spurs. 
He had a fine talent and taste for painting ; but for want of proper 
culture and materials, they were not allowed to expand. He wasa 
man of steady and temperate habits,—peaceable with all around 
him, yet possessed somewhat of a morose disposition, as I have 
learned from those who knew him better. 

His extraordinary invention for writing the Cherokee language, 
was made in 1821. He was at the time not only perfectly unac- 
quainted with letters, but entirely so with any other language than 
his own. ‘The first impression or idea of the practicability of such 
a project, was received by looking at an old piece of printed paper, 
and reflecting upon the very singular manner (to him) by which 
the white people could place their thoughts upon paper, and com- 
municate them, precisely as they existed, to others at a distance. A 
thought struck him that there must surely be some mode by which 
the Indians could do the same, and he set about the work of dis- 
covery. He began first by marking upon a soft rock, (probably slate,) 
and afterwards obtained paper. He thus invented a single and dis 
tinct character for each word, but soon found the number so greal, 
that it was impossible to retain them in memory. His friends rid- 
culed the strange idea he had imbibed of writing his language in some 
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uliar way unknown to educated men, skilled in the learning 
and literature of ages, and in striving to emulate a Cadmus ; but 
he was not to be dissuaded, and continued inflexible and perse- 
vering in the visionary scheme, as all thought it, that his imagination 
had moulded. After several months’ labor, he succeeded in redu- 
cing his first plan, so that in lieu of a separate character to denote 
every word in the language, he gave to each a syllabic sound, and 
ascertained that there were but eighty-six variations of sounds in 
the whole language ; and when each of these was represented by 
some particular character or letter, the language was at once redu- 
ced to a system, and the extraordinary mode of writing it, now 
used, crowned his labors with the most happy success. Conside- 
rable improvement has been made in regard to the formation of 
the characters, in order that they might be written with more 
facility ; and type cast for the printing of a paper, &c. One of the 
characters was found to be superfluous, and discarded ; reducing the 
number to eighty-five. 

The Council of the Nation were about making him an appro- 
priation of money on account of the invaluable service rendered by 
the invention, but were prevented by a declaration on his part, that 
he would not accept of any. A silver medal however was voted, 
and procured by the Cherokee delegation in this city, in 1824 ; 
the inscription I do not recollect. It has been much regretted that 
Guess did not remain with the nation east of the Mississippi, and 
witness the advantages and blessings enjoyed by his discovery. 
He left the nation, I believe, in 1824, and emigrated to the 
West, and was one of the delegates who negociated the treaty 
of 1828 with the government in this city, on behalf of the Arkan- 
sas Cherokees. 

The knowledge of this mode of writing is easily acquired. An 
apt scholar, one who understands the language, can learn to read 
in a day; and indeed, I have known circumstances where it has 
been learned in a single evening. It is only necessary to learn 
the different sounds of the characters to be enabled to read at 
once. Inthe English language, we must not only first learn the 
letters, but to spell, before reading ; but in Cherokee, all that is 
required is to learn the letters, for they have syllabic sounds, and 
by connecting different ones together, a word is formed ; in which 
there is no art. All who understand the language can do so, and 
both read and write, so soon as they can learn to trace with their 
fingers, the form of the characters. I suppose that more than one 
half of the Cherokees can read their own language, and are thereby 
enabled to acquire much valuable information, with which they 
otherwise would never have been blessed. Many portions of the 
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Scripture have been translated, and also hymns, which have been 
printed by their own press. I send you a small sample of our 
writing, and hope I shall be able, in a short time, to furnish yoy 
with a printed copy of the alphabet, and some further remarks on 
the subject.* 








Respectfully, your friend. W. 8S. COODEY, 








VOCABULARY OF THE LANGUAGE OF THE UNIAPA ISLANDS 






Presented to the American Lyceum, at their Fifth Annual Meeting, 
May 8th, 1835. 







Two men of the negro race were brought to New York, in 
the year 1831, by Capt. James Morrell, in the schooner Antarc- 
tic, who were ehers ards seen by many of our countrymen in dif- 
ferent cities of the United States. He represented them as na- 
tives of two groups of Islands discovered by himself a few montlis 
previous, lying somewhere northward from New Guinea, and not 
more than seven days’ sail from the equator. A brief account of 
them will be found in his narrative already published. One oi 
these men died in this city, of the consumption, in 1833 ; and the 
other left this port with Capt. M., about a year since, in the brig 
Margaret Oakley, now bound ona trading voyage to those groups. 

During the years 1833-4, I had frequent interviews with thi 
survivor, and received from him many statements concerning lis 
country and himself. The other stranger was never particularly 
examined by any one, so far as | know, and left nothing behind 
him, not even a record of his language, that might satisfy our cu- 
riosity. He was of an unsocial and passionate disposition ; whl 
his companion was remarkably mild, docile and friendly. 

From the survivor, whose name is Dah-ko, many particulars were 
obtained, concerning the island of Uniapa, of which he is a native, 
and four others near it, forming a group, which are called Badiny 
Garuby, Raga and Doapa. <A vocabulary of the language of th 
first named island is presented to the Lyceum with this notice. | 
have also sentences showing that while the construction po 
sesses many of the Polynesian characteristics, the words have 
but few marks of identity, but are more sonorous and flowing 
than most other languages. 

The Bulletin de Geographie, of Paris, published a review and 
one or two notices of Capt. M.’s narrative, a few months since. 
































* A full account of the alphabet will be found in the second volume of this work 
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One of the notices is a letter from Capt. d’Urville, one of the 
officers in the expedition which ascertained the fate of La Perouse. 
He says that the two groups of islands from which the men were 
brought, have been described by his predecessors, Labadilliere, 
and d’Entrecasteaux. It appears however very doubtful whether 
they ever saw a group like that of Uniapa; and almost certain 
that they never approached near any one of the islands. Naviga- 
tors in those regions have generally expressed the opinion, that 
numerous islands remain undiscovered. 

The man, Dahko, as we have reason to believe, independently 
of Capt. M.’s testimony, belongs to the Negro race of the Pacific 
Ocean, who inhabit that smali portion of the world to which the 
French Geographers have given the name of Mélanésie, and of 
which they confess themselves almost entirely ignorant. From 
what has been most recently published, it appears that some gene- 
ral conjectures only occupy the place of knowledge in relation to 
the nature, habits and languages of that region, and that these con- 
jectures are founded, to a great extent, on authorities not later 
than Cook. If deception has been practised in relation to the 
Uniapa islands, (a thing certainly supposable,) the native must 
have been unusually guarded, or he would have betrayed himself 
in some Way or other. One of the most important questions to be 
settled naturally was, whether his nation had had any intercourse 
with other people ; and of this no trace has been discovered, even 
through any slight intimation or allusion, or any similarity in in- 
struments, habits, traditions, language, &c. 

The islands are all high, and three of them may be about twenty 
miles in circumference each, and thirty or forty miles apart. The 
largest of the group is very extensive, and possibly may prove to 
be the island of New Guinea or New Ireland, though in that case 
it would seem impossible that the people should not have known 
something of other nations. It is not improbable that the islands 
are of volcanic origin. That of Raga is in the form of a sugar 
loaf, with a bifurcation at the summit, and has two boiling or 
rather steam springs near its base ; while that of Garuby suffered 
severely a few years since from a volcanic eruption. 

The vegetable and animal productions of the Uniapa group, 
correspond, in general, with those of the islands of Polynesia when 
first visited by Europeans. Wild hogs, of large size and great 
fierceness, are the only large animals, except dogs. The latter are 
domesticated. Fish and birds are numerous. Ostriches, it is be- 
lieved, are taken in considerable numbers in Badirry ; and an ac- 
tive trade is carried on between several of the islands, in some- 
thing like a regular course, as the articles in demand are found so 
distributed among them, as to render extensive exchanges conven- 
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ient, and often necessary to the existence of some of the people, 
Hogs, cocoanuts, several fruits and vegetables, turtle and pearl 
shells, and black and red clays, which serve both as pitch and 
paint for canoes, are among the principal articles of trade. What 
is remarkable, they employ the tusks of wild bogs and one or two 
other articles as money; and for these they purchase also spears 
for hunting and war, and even wives; for although polygamy pre- 
vails, it is confined by this practice to the rich. 

This people are fond of music, and have several instruments 
resembling those- found in Polynesia. They have also a three- 
holed flute, or rather pipe, and the Pandean reeds. And here, it 
may be remarked, that the French ship Astrolabe first brought to 
Europe, as it is said, information of the use of this ancient instru- 
ment in that part of the world, and the discovery was spoken of 
with much interest in France. ‘This is another evidence of the 
truth of Dahko’s story, and of the ignorance of navigators concer- 
ing his people. 

Most of the islands are represented to be pretty well peopled, 
and under the government of numerous petty princes, who often 
have quarrels and battles with those of their own islands, but never 
with the inhabitants of others. Not only are wars unknown be- 
tween the people of different islands, but even two deadly ene- 
mies who might chance to meet in another would not be permitted 
to attack each other. 

The superstitions of these people are peculiar. They have no 
idols, and appear to acknowledge but one God, the Creator, Pre- 
server, and Judge of all, whom they call Mariumba. ‘They have 
an idea of an inferior, called Pango, who presides over an infernal 
world, the abode of the departed spirits of the good, the land of 
music, where everything is invisible. ‘This being, in several other 
respects, bears as strong a relationship to the character of the cla+ 
sical Pan, as in name. 

But there is not time to occupy the Lyceum any longer with 
these details. ‘The following vocabulary, containing two or thee 
hundred words, is offered to the society, to be preserved with 


their other valuable papers. 
THEODORE DWIGHT, Jr. 





Vocabulary of the language of the Uniapa Islands, obtained from 
a native in 1832, ’33 and 34. 

A sounds as in father; e, as a in mate, or e in met; §£, 
as in game; ng, as in singer, without sounding the g hard; 
i, asin marine; o, like oo in boot; %, as u in pun; and other 
letters and combinations as in English. The accents must be 
regarded. 
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Vocabulary of the Language. 


And, ke, ki, e. 

Afraid, tuquoggy. 

Arm, dilokilimanda, 

All, mbémbe. 

Ancle bone, pandunandéko. 


Bad, aragata, padili. 

Boy, caca. 

Bury, camicatanime. 

Brother, (your) tadimi. 

Brother, (my) taringgu. 

Bone, gitilarili. 

Between, deléca. 

Beans, galopo, 

Black, malu. 

Boat, wangga. 

Biche de Mer, 2d quality, monga- 
raca. 

Bachelor, gambru. 

Beard, pumelapuri. 

Beets, tarili, coponocaca, (in the 
island of Raga, gnelognélo.) 

Buy, tecandi. 

Believe, think, remember, &c., to- 
lokétzi. 

Blind, tumuitanducu, tutundindiki. 


Cheek-bone, gang-giramatanda. 
Cloud, madalata. 

Chickens, toga. 

Corn, (Indian) tobogari. 
Come aiong, tumaiari, kelogo. 
Coral, talii. 

Circumcise, tzecamemai. 

Cut, (wood) tzelotidi. 

Chin, balbalinda. 

Cabbage, bia. 

Company, cocorang-go. 

Cold, (a) covu. 

Centre, dondara. 

Cockatoo, langara. 

Cap, putu. 

Clay, tuburiri. 

Cricket, (insect) gériki. 

Clams, geretatue. 


Die, tematzi. 
Diamond, (shape) taguru. 


Eat, kivigo. 

Eagle, cambacévu. 

Ear, dalinggi nda. 
Evening, duguru. 

Eye, matanda, 

Evening Primrose, péngi. 





Fire, boritina. 

Foot, lamanicambénda. 
Forehead, damii'nda. 
Father, (your) mama. 
Father, (my) mao. 

Fall, pandolo. 

Floor, (ground) porocaca. 
Flute, (three holed) calu. 
Fight, strike, tegambi. 
Forget, tirlumbala. 


Green, bamba. 

Ground, earth, bulobiulo. 

Green, (bright olive) cacaracoganga. 
Good, paita. 

Geranium, telingalingavari. 
Ginger, malapiri. 


How do you do? tzaw. 

Fear, talong-goro. 

Head, bugi/nda, putu. 

Head, (side of the) taviewnda. 

He, ie, ia, varun. 

Happy, palepaleke. 

Home, kemavania, kengarimaka, 
tumuliki. 

Hand, \iménda. 

Hungry, vitolongo. 

Hair of the head, puturucilu, ulu- 
cunda. 

Hydrangea, lingambongambo. 

Hercules’ club, (a plant) bunduran- 
dagi. 

Hollyhock, gége. 

Heel, kindunicambénda. 

Hill, topalo. 

House, trimaca, kéma. 

I, gao. 

In, tavie. 

Island, vanua. 


Laugh, tondngo. 
Love, (verb) tumbalundoémi, batoa- 
tzi, libuding-gu, lungurung-gu. 

Lazy, timbaracavoco. 

Lava, viro. 

Lie down, tzinduru. 

Lie, ( falsify) tzevolambi. 

Large, cupu. 

Leg, (upper part) cumbinda. 

Leg, (lower part) pédecambénda. 
Light, magalata. 

Long, ovoto. 

Language, talaco, torobarira. 
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Marble, (white) rumbigupitu. 
Mind, (the) kendavainavuiluca 
Make, tetambi. 

Mountain, topalo. 

Man, tine. 

Much, ungatumai. 

Morning, uélata, dama, mori mori. 
Mother, tzaw. 

Mottled, tzeligarambirambi. 
My, aue. 

Many, mbémbe. 

Married, laizi. - 

Moon, lingii/mbu, niti/mbo. 
Me, maimai. 

Madrepore, gnepignépi. 


Nail, (finger) eudipili-manda. 
Vail, (toe) cudipili-na-cambenda. 
Vame, iranda, topocabi. 

Nose, irinda. 

Nostril, lunirdnda. 

Night, maring-gomo. 

Vo, uia. 

Naughty, gutucu, 

Nasturtion, gorotambu. 

-Vear, timbararuan. 


Open, (the door) bulugi. 
Of, na. 

Octagon, lio. 

Old, tamogaritaranga. 
Often, ungatumai. 


Parrot, labilabi. 

Potatoes, malia. 

Peas, égana. 

Pearl shell, aroco. 

Peace, borokirra. 

Pig, boroko. 

Palm, (of the hand) bolanilimanda. 

Paint, (verb) tacapagi. 

Prince, (my) galocura, vinéca, 

Perfumed, tzerumbuni. 

Pandean reed, (a native instrument) 
vei. 


Red, puropron, unama. 
Rose bush, bare. 

Run, topetzi. 

Return, tugalamai. 
River, tagara, bicare. 
Rise, tumundirri. 
Rain, uranga. 

Rock, vatu. 

Round, balu, baluru. 


Vocabulary of the Language. 


See, tobaru. 

Speak, totalaco. 

Sleep, tomong, (figuratively, night. 

Smoke, tobaro. 

Shave, totorataraco. 

Swim, tuguru. 

Sleepy, winducu. 

Sweel, telemareca. 

Sing, tocombigambi, (bird’s sing- 
ing, narigugu,) 2 

Sit, tumiuing-ga. 

Stone, vatu. 

Stramonium, tzintzendama. 

See, gaudai, (language of Garubj 
island.) 

Sick, tituruéli. 

Square, garoro, or caroro, cora. 

She, in. 

Sky, langatzi. 

Sister, (your) libuucu. 

Sister, (my) libdcumu. 

Star, vito. 

Steal, vanago. 

Stoop, tzitzuro, 

Sandal wood, mouro. 

Smell good, tzerumbuni. 

Smell bad, marecapali ragata. 

Short, botong. 

Supper, anigan. 

Sling, borogona. 

Small, cacaucu. 

Sunset, cabo-cabo. 

Sea, dariki. 


Tree, ai, Dead tree, tzimaniri. 

Tortoise shell, bio. 

Thumb, cicapu. 

Tongue, timbelénda, 

Tattooing, tunoloroco. 

Taste, tandaman. 

Temple, tabiciinda. 

To-morrow, tondandama, tibugu. 

To-morrow night, uarira. 

Triangle, kéke. 

Triangle obtuse, or isosceles, wage. 

Triangle acute, vila. 

Triangle equilateral, tabibala. 

Take, also catch fish, tzegola. 

Thunder, tzila. 

Tortoise, taloa, (language of Doapa 
island.) Care, (language of Ba- 
diri island. 

Temple, (of the head) tabikinda. 

Talk, totalaco. 

Think, tolokétzi. 
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They, its _ Who is that? uéde. 
Twilight, (morning) pindagi, mori- Wife, gomo. 
mori. We, lu. 
Wrist bone, matana macabi. 
Under, taura. White, piroco. 
Willow, éru. 
Violet, balori. Wind, wmindi. 
Yesterday, tzinoronga. NUMERALS. 


Yellow, ualaualaca, decondéconga. 

Yes, ane. 1. Gatzicu. 
You, ogo. 2. ‘Tirta. 
Yam, paroco. 3. Yetdlu. 

4. Yovata. 
Walk, tugua. 5. Yilima. 

Walk round, tobilégo. 6. Pologatziplo. 
Work, totumbi. 7. Polorta. 
Water, (clear and fresh) naba. 8. Polrilu. 
Water, (muddy, fresh) maliucu. 9, Polovata. 


Water, (boiling) vi’ mba. 10. Anavolicu. 
Wood, uti‘mbo. 11. Balagatzicu. 





CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


We observe with gratification, that several columns have ap- 
peared in the New England Advocate, on the Defects of Common 
Schools. ‘They are written, we doubt not, by one practically ac- 
quainted with the subject, and present several points worthy of 
general attention. His remarks, we think, fully justify the con- 
clusion at which he arrives: viz., that an immediate reformation, 
of some kind, is imperatively needed. 

We give here a few extracts from the last of the articles which 
we have seen, and which is headed: ‘Common Schools.—No. 4. 
Defective System.’ 


‘Other evils besides that of the loss of time, may be found connected 
with our Common Schools. The classification, (if it may deserve such a 
name,) has perhaps still greater defects than those already mentioned. 
Such is the arrangement, that our schools are composed of all ages and 
of every trait of character. In fact, no regard whatever is paid to the 
ages of pupils, or their intellectual development. The district schools of 
New England, generally, are made up of pupils of every age, from the 
man of twenty-five, down to the infant that can hardly lisp the name of 
its parents. If this is not the true state of every school, it is not because 
the system does not admit of such things ; for it is a well established fact, 
that every child may, in most places, attend a district school as soon and 
as long, as the parents think proper. And parents generally would con- 
sider it an encroachment on their rights, if a teacher were to tell them, 
that considering the circumstances of his school, it would, in his opinion, 
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be better for the child not to go from home; and the older individuals 
among his pupils would consider their privileges very much curtailed, 
should they be deprived of “finishing their education.” 

‘A stranger, at the opening of winter, in the character of a teacher. 
enters a district school. He sees before him the young and the old; the 
rude and the more refined ; the bold and the timid. Here is a field jp 
which he is to labor for the good of the rising generation; and we wi 
suppose him qualified for his duties. His first effort is to ascertain jy 
what way he can be of the most direct benefit to those committed to his 
care. He attempts to make some classification of his pupils, but from 
the great variety of characters and ages, his efforts are almost fruitless, 
He does, however, the best his situation and circumstances allow. He 
Jabors with a zeal worthy of the noble cause in which he is engaved 
With a perseverance that never faulters, and with a patience that never 
tires, he calmly goes forward. 

‘Three distinct grades make up the collection of his pupils. I say 
three, for the sake of being definite, though a greater number might lx 
named. The oldest of the school constitute the first grade,—the inter- 
mediate scholars, between the oldest and the youngest, the second,— and 
the youngest, (most of whom are new recruits from the nursery,) tl 
third. These grades consist of characters sufficiently diversified to en- 
gage the whole time of half a dozen well qualified teachers. Each gra! 
to say the least, should have all the attention of one teacher. Ani! 
these different divisions could be elassed, there might be a greater benefit 
resulting from the teacher’s labors, than there can be at present; | 
owing to the great diversity of books, the partial advamcement of som 
and the neglected state of others, it is found a very difficult matter 1 
bring about anything like a desirable classification. Hence, to a great 
extent, instruction must be given to individuals, 

‘ The instructor, finding himself obliged, in some degree, to follow | 
track of his predecessor, begins his labors, by hearing his scholars r 
* round,”—perhaps in the Testament, a book which certainly should | 
used in our schools, but very differently from what it is now. ‘Tx 
youngest of the school take much of the teacher’s time, which is Jou! 
demanded by the older pupils. It is a prevailing opinion, however, \ 
many teachers, that young children should receive but little of the teach- 
er’s attention ; because they cannot be profited by his instructions,—that 
is, too young to learn. On the other hand, the older pupils need like wis 
much attention and instruction from the teacher, in order to prepare t! 
for their respective spheres of action. They imperiously demand all his 


time, that they may be enabled to correct the bad habits they hai 


already acquired, by the previous negligence which grows out of th 
system.’ 

‘A little in advance of the grade [ have just been describing, is th 
intermediate class ; and in advance of the latter, is the class of older pupils. 
Much might be said respecting each of the grades, but as I have already 
taken so much reom for this article, T will close with a very few remarks. 

Zach of the grades demands the teacher’s whole attention,—the first one, 
for the correction of the bad habits previously formed, even if no instruc- 
tion were given,—and the second, for a supply of that instruction that lias 
not been received in the lower grades. If then the instructor’s time an 
strict attention is so much needed in each of these grades, and particu- 
larly in that of the youngest pupils, it must be evident to every reflecting 
mind, that the present system of Common Schools,—provided there was 
no other objection to it than this,—is extremely defective, and calls loudly 
for an immediate reform.’ 
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Here we have a just and forcible picture of the condition of our 
district schools. From the very nature of the case, the teacher 
has to encounter an evil at the outset, which must be remedied, 
or in some degree diminished, or his labor must necessarily prove 
in a great measure vain. ‘There is such a variety of ages, studies, 
progress, and moral character, that he must form numerous and 
small classes, to none of which he can devote as much time as he 
would ; and so long as things continue thus, it is almost impossible 
to introduce those important improvements in methods of instruc- 
tion, which we could wish to see. The question then naturally 
arises :—How can this evil be remedied ? 

Schools might be pointed out in this vicinity and elsewhere, 
where some features of the plan of mutual instruction have been 
adopted with good success. In some of them, monitors are in- 
vested with considerable dignity, and not only assist in instruction 
a part of the time, but are placed in conspicuous seats, where their 
exemplary conduct may be seen. In others, less formality is 
practised, and the name of monitor is not used, though some of the 
older pupils are often called upon to hear a class in reading, spell- 
ing, or arithmetic, while the master attends to some other recita- 
tion. Reflections might be made on the principles involved in 
such a plan, and estimates might be given to show the gain of 
time to each scholar. Our present object is only to suggest to 
the teachers of such schools, an experiment of the kind, that they 
may satisfy themselves of its utility. 


ON CLASSICAL STUDIES. 
To the Editor of the Annals of Education: 


Sin:—You have announced the publication of the ‘ Transac- 
tions of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Western Literary 
Institute and College of Professional Teachers,’ which was held at 
Cincinnati, in October last, and have also reviewed one of the 
lectures delivered on that occasion. I am happy to perceive that 
the study of the Ancient Languages was a prominent subject. In 
the volume alluded to, we have a lecture of Professor Post, on 
the Classies ; one of the late Thomas S. Grimke, on American 
Education, presenting his peculiar views of this subject ; one of 
Mr. Kinmont, on the Ancient Languages, and one of Mr. Hop- 
wood, on Teaching Languages. I am gratified to find, that in- 
quiry is made in the West on these important topics ; for there is 
reason to hope that more precise and just views will in conse- 
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404 Objections to these Studies. 


quence, be entertained in relation to them, and that some impor- 
tant improvements will be made in this branch of education, to 
which so much time is devoted. 

1 should consider it important to have the subject fully exam- 
ined, even if no change were meditated, in order that the student 
and the teacher, parents and the public, might obtain more definite 
ideas in relation to it, than they generally entertain. Now, how 
few of us are able to give a satisfactory answer to any one who 
asks us why we study, or teach, or value the ancient languages! 
Which of us who has ever studied them does not feel that he has 
derived less benefit and more evil from their pursuit than he ought; 
and yet, who can reflect upon this branch of education, either on 
theoretical or practical grounds, and doubt that it comprehends, or 
should comprehend, something worth possessing ? 

I agree with Professor Post in one of his introductory remarks: 
—‘ The Classics,’ he says, ‘ought not to shun investigation. 
They do not; the rank they hold in the scale of education, 
the expense of time, money and labor they cost, the tremendous 
influence for good or for evil they are exerting upon the youthful 
mind of the civilized world, forbid it; and if, costing what they do, 
and if, exerting the influence they exert, they have not strong 
claims to the rank they hold, they surely should be degraded.’ 
He adds, in my view with equal justice, ‘In estimating them, we 
should take into the computation, not only the prominent, peculiar 
advantages of classical study, but also those collateral and inci- 
dental ; and consider their strength of claim as based upon the 
whole, accumulated and combined.’ Of course, the author of this 
remark could not object to our considering the disadvantages at- 
tending the study of the classics with the same extensive view. 
Indeed, I presume it was his intention to embrace them in his 
estimate. 

Many minds, I believe, are now endeavoring, with equal inte- 
rest, to ascertain the real merits of this important question ; but it 
proves a very difficult task to reconcile opinions, even among 
those who espouse the same general views. It is desirable, if pos- 
sible, to reconcile not only these, but all parties also ; and I would 
inquire, whether any plan can be proposed, on which all can be 
brought to agree. 

The first objection usually urged against the study of the lan- 
guages is, the great amount of time which it occupies. ‘The next, 
that the knowledge of them is not practical. Another objection 
is, that the tendency of reading the classics is unchristian and in- 
moral. A fourth objection (a very serious one in the opinion o 
some, though not so often urged,) is, that the mind is mis-edu- 
cated, under the methods of instruction applied to that branch. 
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The advocates of the ancient languages reply to the first ob- 
jection, not by questioning its truth, but by arguments to show 
that the time is not wasted. Some insist that the habits of atten- 
tion, self-control and patient investigation acquired, are worth all 
the time thus employed, and are indeed essential parts of a liberal 
education. Others urge, (and among them is Professor Post,) 
that many minds are by nature unfitted for this branch of study— 
a doctrine which would, of course, reduce to a small number, the 
proper tribunal for the decision of the question in dispute, as well 
as offer an ever ready argument to silence objections. ‘The word 
‘practical’ is not admitted by all, as properly applied in the 
second objection. ‘The meaning of those who use it may, how- 
ever, be easily understood. It is, if I mistake not, that the knowl- 
edge acquired during the study of the languages, is not generally 
of direct application to the business of life. Some reply to this 
objection, as to the first; and appear to think mental discipline of 
more importance than anything else. Others assert, that the few 
at least who are qualified by the Creator to learn a tenth part as 
much Greek and Latin as was possessed by the millions who once 
wrote and spoke them, may in a College acquire much real prac- 
tical knowledge of Government, History, &c. from the books they 
read ; and it is not uncommon to quote a list, though a short one, 
of distinguished moderns who are reputed to have continued to 
read the classics through life, and to attribute to classical sources, 
a large share of their intellectual superiority. 

With regard to the unchristian and immoral tendency of the 
classical writings, the danger of placing them in the hands of the 
young, is not usually denied. While some however think ‘ the 
knowledge of good and evil’ useful, and indeed necessary, to a 
well educated youth, and appear indifferent about the proportion 
in which the two opposite principles are mingled in instruction, 
others are almost ready to give up the classics entirely, unless they 
shall be immediately accompanied with a larger proportion of their 
antidotes. ‘Those who are unable to find any other apology for 
laying the immoralities of some of the most profligate writers be- 
fore the eyes of the young, and compelling them to study them 
out in all their details, compare them with such of our English 
authors as are objectionable for their sentiments. Others however, 
who probably believe that gross immorality in the English lan- 
guage would never be endured in our schools, demand that the 
classies should be expurgated with rigor; while it has been more 
than once insisted, that the heathen writers should be accompa- 
nied with Christian notes. Attempts have been made in several 
of our institutions, to counteract the tendency complained of, in 
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various forms and degrees ; and the faculty of one of them have 
gone so far as to reject the Latin language entirely, and all Greek 
books except the Scriptures and the works of the fathers. 

This step is regarded by some as the natural result of the course 
pursued or advocated by those who place the highest value on the 
classics. In the German schools, we are told, the pupils are made 
to place themselves in imagination in the circumstances of the 
ancients, to surround themselves with ‘a classical,’ that is, a 
heathen ‘ atmosphere,’ —to think and feel like the heathe n.—in 
order more fully to understand the exact import of their language, 
The proposition to introduce such a system into this country, has 
alarmed those who think that one cannot even ‘handle pitch 
without being defiled.’ It has also probably led to the inquiry,— 
Why ought not Christian youth to be surrounded by a Christian 
atmosphere ? Why should they not be so placed as to enjoy 
every facility for thinking and feeling like Christians? In exam- 
ining this, as well as other points connected with our subject, care 
should be taken not to leave the real question, lest it should be 
disposed of without fairly meeting its merits. 

It is evident that something must be done in relation to the study 
of the languages which has not been done, before the principal 
objections can be removed. However the authors may be 
changed, there must still be a great consumption of time, and the 
same objections would still be made by those who consider th 
manner of instruction injurious to the mind. 

The question therefore recurs—How may the different views 
be reconciled? It appears to me that two measures would go far 
to end the dispute, if not to render uniform the systems of differeut 
institutions. ‘The first measure is, the adoption of a different 
method of instruction: and the second, a change of books. It is 


evident that a general dissatisfaction exists with the old system of 


teaching Greek and Latin; for the compilers and trans lators of 
Grammars and other elementary works have introduced conside- 
rable changes within a few years. ‘These improvements generally 
tend towards one set. of principles; and these are such as present 
practical illustrations of the rules, as they are successively given, 
and call in the aid of the hand in writing, the mouth in speaking, 
the ear in hearing, or the mind in thinking in the language. It's 
true, the teacher is too often provided with keys, which circum- 
stance may tend to retard his own improvement, and the further 
progress of the system. But yet, on the whole, teachers are 
doubtless becoming rather better qualified to instruct, and pupils 
more interested and encouraged in their tasks. It is freely ad- 
mitted by many, that farther improvements are necessary ; and 
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nothing seems requisite to their introduction, but a good method, 
so laid down as to serve at once as a plain guide for the master to 
improve himself and his pupils at the same time: for the truth 
requires us fairly to confess, that the reformation must commence 
with the teachers. 

Our very professors of Greek and Latin have not generally 
that familiar acquaintance with these languages, which we should 
require of a teacher of French or German. They have been 
drilled upon the rules for years, and are able to drill others to any 
degree ; but it is doing them no injustice to say, that they do not 
possess, what they never perhaps have seen or heard of as in the 
possession of any one else, a ready command of those languages 
as convenient vehicles of thought. Whether such a method can 
be devised, remains to be proved to the satisfaction of teachers. 
There is, in my opinion, no impossibility in the case ; and when- 
ever elementary books shall appear of the description needed, we 
may expect to see a revolution in this branch of education. 

Let it be imagined that a teacher should appear who could in- 
terest his pupils in Greek and Latin, as many a French teacher 
does in his own tongue; and, by similar means, lead them to an 
equally familiar use of them. Would not a vast deal of time be 
saved, and much more real and lasting knowledge be communi- 
cated, and all ground of objection to the abuse of the mind be re- 
moved? Would not this dry branch of study become one of the 
most attractive? Would not its beauties and those of the authors 
written in then be more adequately comprehended, and the ad- 
vantages now claimed for it, be realized ? 

But changes should also be made in the books studied. To 
say nothing here of the expediency of giving the pupil a more ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the simple styles and colloquial writings, 
I should decidedly say, that some of the most common Latin and 
Greek authors should be banished from the course of study, and 
that others should be submitted to a rigorous expurgation. Some 
expressions in Erasmus should be struck out of all future editions 
if he is used; and whole passages from Horace, Virgil, &c. In- 
deed, if we regard heathen debasement and military delirium in 
their proper light, and entertain just views of the youthful mind, 
we shall content ourselves with few and judicious extracts. 

Better methods of instruction in the languages ought to be intro- 
duced. It will be asked, what are these? ‘To give a full answer 
to this question, I have not room; but I can say in general terms, 
let them be taught as living languages. Let pupils be drilled to 
hear, pronounce, compose, analyze, read, write, parse, construe and 
speak exercises under every rule, until they shall be still more 
ready with the application of Syntax, Etymology, &c., than with 
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the phraseology of the rules. The teacher need not hesitate to 
try such a method, merely because he has not been accustomed to 
it. He will learn more than his pupils in the practice of it; and 
without the practice, he must always remain ignorant of it, and un- 
possessed of the spirit of the languages. He must depend, toa great 
extent, on self-instruction for both the pupil and the teacher. 





ON THE STRUCTURE AND DISEASES OF THE SPINE. 


Cases of weakness, and disease, and deformity in the spine, 
have become alarmingly frequent, among the pupils of our schools, 
and the students of our colleges. ‘Their well known origin in the 
ignorance or neglect of parents, and teachers, and students, has 
for a long time, made us anxious to present some account of the 
structure of this important and delicate portion of the human frame. 
The following description, given by Dufiin, in his excellent work on 
the Diseases of the Spine, will, we hope, be intelligible to our 
readers, and lead them to guard against those bad habits and those 
dangerous abuses, which often destroy the constitution through 
this medium. 


‘The back bone is a pillar built up of twenty-four short cylin- 


drical bones, piled one upon another, and extended from the large 
solid bones that support the body when sitting erect, to the lowest 
part of the head. 

The bodies of these vertebre are separated one from the other 
by means of a strong elastic substance of considerable thickness, 
and are girt all round by a powerful ligamentous band. This 
substance retains the two vertebre to which it belongs continually 
together, and though, strictly speaking, it prevents all immediate 
motion of one bone of the spine upon another, it admits of most 
extensive motion of the whole column of bones taken conjointly, 
by means of the great elastic power of which it is possessed. To 
whichever side the body inclines, this substance readily yields, 
and returns in a moment to its proper position, by a very powerful 
resilience, when the weight of the body and force of the muscular 
contraction cease to operate. As this substance is continually 
yielding under pressure during the day, a person of ordinary 
stature will often be found considerably taller in the morning than 
at night. In old age the body is shorter than in youth, from the 
greater condensation of this substance ; and its inclination forwards 
in persons advanced in years depends upon the yielding of this 
compressible substance to the weight of the superincumbent struc- 
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ture. Hence, any undue inclination to either side, during life, if 
frequent, constant, or protracted, will cause a certain diminution 
in the thickness of this substance on the side to which the body 
inclines, accompanied by a proportionate rising of the same on the 
opposite side, and will, in the course of time, produce permanent 
distortion of the whole column of bones. ‘This effect will be more 
easily produced during childhood, when the bones are in a state of 
growth, the ligaments more yielding, and the gristles and the inter- 
vertebral substance peculiarly soft. ‘A tumor on the head or 
jaw, which makes a child carry the head to one side, or constant 
stooping, such as is used by a girl in working at the tambour, or 
the carrying of a weakly child always on one arm by a negligent 
or awkward nurse, will cause in time a fixed and irremediable dis- 
tortion.” 

Each of the four and twenty cylinders, (also called vertebre,) 
isa lever, whose fulcrum, or support, is the upper surface of the 
cylinder, or vertebra, upon which it rests. 

The moving power, we have seen, is composed of various 
muscles, inserted into the sides, and into the back of each verte- 
bra. For these insertions there are parts like handles, that jut 
out, and allow the muscles to take firm hold, and thus greatly in- 
crease the effect, or purchase of the muscles in moving the spine. 

The weight which is to be raised by this cylindrical lever, 
differs in every one of the cylinders of the back. In the case of 
the first cylinder, or vertebra, the weight to be raised is merely 
that of the head. ‘The second has to raise not only the head, but 
also the first vertebra, which rests upon it, before it can move upon 
its point of support. The third must, in addition to the head, 
raise also the first and second vertebre. ‘The fourth, the first, 
second and third. ‘The burden to be raised by these little levers, 
which, even with the intervening gristle, do not average an inch 
in length, increases more and more as we descend. In compen- 
sation, however, the levers become longer, and the muscles more 
powerful, as the weight to be elevated increases. Besides the 
weight of the vertebral pile, or column, that is thus to be raised in 
addition to the head, that of the arms, and of the chest, must be 
lifted by the levers of the back and loins, at the same time. The 
levers of the neck have to raise, in addition to the head and to the 
vertebre above them, the fleshy parts of the neck, which are of 
considerable weight. 

This curious mechanism of the spine, divested of technicalities, 
may be comprehended with the greatest ease by the general reader. 
When he is told, in addition, that the whole of the muscles, or red 
flesh, on the back, are made for keeping the spine erect, and for 
inclining it, when necessary, to one side, that all the muscles on 
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the fore part of the body bend it forward, he has all the scientific 
knowledge that is indispensable to the study of its curvature. 

Such being the apparatus, we must inquire, in a popular way, 
what are the circumstances that lead to its de formity in young 
females of a certain rank in society. But before instituting this 
inquiry, it will be necessary to say a few words on some other 
points of the subject,—the chemical analysis, structure, and mode 
of growth of bone. 

When put into dilute nitric acid, or aqguafortis, bone soon be- 
comes gristle, though it retains the figure and dimensions it pre- 
viously possessed. A similar change takes place in the bones of 
those afflicted with that variety of rickets that attacks grown-up 
persons. In both cases, it is well known that this phenomenon 
depends on the removal of an earthy matter, named phosphate of 
lime, which may be obtained from all bones, by burning, the gris- 
tle being by this process burnt out, while the earthy matter is left. 
The bones of children contain scarcely any of this matter till a 
little before birth, and accordingly are very soft and flexible. As 
more earthy matter is added, the bones become harder, firmer, 
less flexible, and more easily broken. 

This hardening of the bones goes on till the prime of life, at 
which time no trace of the gristle, the true mould of the bone, can 
be detected by the eye; and when there is, in reality, twice as 
much earth as gristle in its substance. 

But the rate of this addition to the substance of bone is modi- 
fied by various causes. ‘The manner in which it takes place has 
been carefully ascertained by observation :- 

A matter, of the consistence of jelly, is seen to form itself i 
the very middle of the flat gristle, the basis of the bone. In this 
matter, numerous small red blood vessels are next seen to form 
themselves. ‘These vessels shoot out, in a little time, like rays 
from a centre, towards the edge or circumference of the bone. 
Lastly : on looking with a microscope, we can see that the eartliy 
matter of which we have spoken, begins to be laid down along the 
sides of these red blood vessels, called arteries, forming, like them- 
selves, rays emanating from a centre; and continues to be so de- 
posite .d till the whole area of the bone is filled up. It is by this 
process that the flat bones are formed. 

The long bones are formed in a somewhat different manner. 
They are first moulded, like the others, in gristle, whose fibres run 
lengthwise, and take exactly the form of the future bone. When 
the earthy matter begins to be deposited, it is first to be observed 
along red arteries in the middle of the length of the bone ; and 
with these arteries passes round the circumference, till it has com- 
pletely surrounded and embraced the gristle, so as to form a bony 
ring, called the initial ring of the future bone. 
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From this ring, vessels parallel one to another, (and not radia- 
ting as in the case of the flat bones,) are seen to extend towards 
each extremity of the gristle ; and to have deposited along their 
sides, in the same parallel direction, fibres of white earthy matter. 
In this manner, are formed the shafts of long bones. 

For the better articulation of these with the contiguous bones, 
a small bone called the‘overgrowth, (or epiphysis, in technical lan- 
suage,) having a smooth articulating surface, is moulded in gristle 
at each end of the shaft of the bone, and is connected with it 
merely by gristle, till the fourteenth or sixteenth year. About 
this period the shaft and the overgrowths unite in one lone and 
perfect bone. ‘These overgrowths may be easily seen in the bones 
of veal, lamb, pullet, and other young animals which have been 
boiled ; they are then easily separated by the hand. Their ossi- 
fication, or conversion into bone, is similar to that of the flat bones, 
by radiations of fibres from a nuc/feus or centre. 

‘The reader may now fully understand, that, to the imparting 
proper hardness and solidity to bones, a due quantity of red arte- 
ries is indispensable. 

But red arteries are merely common arteries, carrying red* 
blood :—therefore to the due consolidation of bone, a certain 
proper supply of red blood is necessary. 

Now, the supply of red blood and the formation of new vessels 
to carry it, will be most abundant when the activity of the circula- 
tion is greatest. ‘Thus, when we rub our hands or eyes, these or- 
gans, however pale before, assume a blushing redness, which, 
being examined through a glass, or by a good unaided eye, is 
found to be produced by numberless small vessels, not previously 
visible. Blushing, proceeding from mental emotion, arises from a 
similar change in the blood vessels. Abundance of the red ves- 
sels also, from which the earthy part of the bones comes, existing 
in all parts of healthy and vigorous young persons, and becoming 
most rapidly increased in them by any excitement, causes their 
bones, when fractured, easily to unite. 

On the contrary, when the circulation is languid, rubbing does 
not easily redden either the hands or the eyes ; emotion less readily 
gives rise to the blush, and broken ends of bones unite slow ly and 
with difficulty. Hence it follows, that, whatever accelerates while 
it supports the vigor of the circulation, must promote the consoli- 
dation of bones, by filling arteries with red blood, and promoting 
the growth of new arteries. Blood, deriving its color from the 


* The blood, or that part of it which circulates in the minute arteries, is col- 
orless. When a part is inflamed orexcited, the same vessels may be filled with 
red or colored blood, 
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red globules it contains, which are loaded with phosphate and car- 
bonate of lime, the earthy components of bone, is thus introduced 
into the part, and deposits the least soluble portion of its elements, 
so as to form true earthy bone. It follows, then, that unless a due 
supply of this necessary matter be afforded to the bones of the 
spine, every one of them will be so much nearer to the state of 
gristle than to that of rigid health,—will be the more easily acted 
on in proportion as it is softer,—will yield to the influence of long 
continued pressure on one side, and, as the ossific process is not 
yet complete, will.allow of some deposition being made on the side 
left free from pressure, and thereby liable to be increased in length. 
This vitiating process will be aided by the facility with which the 
gristle, interposed between any two vertebrae, yields to the pres- 
sure of the upper. 

The state of deficiency in the consolidation of the vertebre, 
which we have been investigating, results from our present 
system of female education. ‘The perpetual restraint under which 
a girl is kept, from the first dawn of intellect, robs her of that 
exercise to which nature prompts, and fritters down, subdues, or 
destroys her emotions. Yet by exercise alone can the voluntary 
muscles acquire vigor and power, and the circulation be properly 
balanced. The strength and bounding state of the pulse in a stout 
and healthy peasant, may almost be deemed the effect of some 
awful disease of the heart, when compared with its feebleness in a 
delicate female. ‘ ‘The might that slumbers in a peasant’s arm,” 
equals what may be referred, in the delicate girl, to some tremen- 
dous excitation of the nervous system. Excitement, indeed, there 
is, in the former case,—but such only as the bounty of nature hath, 
more or less, supplied for all,—though the fashions of the times 
lead many to deny it to themselves and to their offspring. The 
action of the peasant’s heart, yielding to the natural emotions of 
his soul, in the fulness of his vigor and his health, sends forth a 
current of well-prepared blood to nourish every fibre through which 
it bounds, and thus produces the Herculean symmetry that marks 
his manly form. In the accomplished lady, from a fashionable and 
sickly dread lest the form, losing its Corinthian delicacy, should 
become “ stumpy” and “ stout;” lest the reason and the pas- 
sions, by once obtaining their natural sway, should render the mind 
decisive and unbending, every artifice is employed to avoid the fun- 
damental causes of a vigorous circulation. She is stinted in her 
food, confined in her dress, and burdened with unprofitable occupa- 
tion. Her desire for action is curbed by customs which she may 
not trangress, by authorities which she dares not disobey, and at 
which she dares not even express her dissatisfaction. A weak, 
and often a diseased heart, a langu’d zirculation, a pale, pinched 
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face, and cold extremities, with frequent chilblains, are the result, 
and the index of the feeble powers by which the blood is moved, 
in the proverbially, ‘ puny-boarding-school girl.”” How then can 
the curious deposition of earthy matter, on which the due consoli- 
dation of the bones depends, go on as it ought, under this de »priv a- 
tion of the vital force? ‘This process demands a vigorous circula- 
tion, yet every possible means are taken to render the circulation 
weak ; it is effected by the vessels carrying red blood, yet inge- 
nuity is exhausted in devising means to lessen their number, and to 
weaken their activity. ‘The bones of the spine, consequently, in 
such young persons, never become firm, yield easily to the super- 
incumbent weight, aided, perhaps, by the force of the muscles, and 
thus, being disposed to grow une qually , impart to the spine a late- 
ral inclination of longer or shorter duration. This inclination, be- 
fore any structural change has taken place, may be said to be 
merely temporary, and is capable of being removed at pleasure ; 
but, if the application of proper means of prevention be delayed 
beyond a certain period, will, as we have seen, soon become _per- 
manent. 

Such is the cause generally predisposing the spine to become 
laterally curved. ‘The unequal action of the muscles is the impel- 
ling power, and is denominated the exciting cause of lateral curva- 
ture. The weight, however, of the head, upper extre mities, and 
trunk, evidently must add to ‘the influence of the muscles in pro- 
ducing any deviation from the perpendicular, in the verte ral col- 
umn. The mischief does not end here; the general health is in- 
sidiously and gradually impaired, and, though not so much injured 
as to be considered in a state of absolute decline, is in that condi- 
tion usually denominated puny and delicate. The natural func- 
tions not being discharged in a vigorous or perfect manner, the 
deformity proceeds, i in such a state of the system, by slow and 
insensible degrees. At this period, however, the supervention of 
any acute complaint,—such as fever, inflamnation, o r any of the 
eruptive diseases incidental to youth, which induce great debility os 
causes the progress of the curvature to become more rapid, at least 
until the strength of the patient be restored. 

The cartilages, ligaments, and muscles, being supplied with 
nourishment from the same source as the bones, suffer equally from 
the same privation. ‘The muscles become not only more languid 
and feeble than they ought to be, but are sooner exhausted. The 
indication of lassitude, necessarily, from these causes, pervading 
the general carriage of the child, being attributed by the teacher 
to indolence, i is attempted to be combatted by a rigorous enjoinment 
of some particular, generally the erect, posture. The suffering in 
consequence of this rigor soon becoming considerable, the child en- 
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deavors to render it tolerable by means of alternate efforts at bal- 
ancing. A person seated upon a stool or chair, may throw the 
weight of the head, trunk, and upper extremities upon either of the 
hips, almost without any apparent deviation of the spine from the 
perpendicular. This is effected by drawing the spine to one side, 
and leaning the head and neck slightly to the other. I am per- 
suaded that in this manner, girls often rest themselves when writ- 
ing, or when playing upon the piano and upon the harp, though 
they are thought to be sitting sufficiently upright. ‘The right hand, 
being in all of these occupations that which requires most scope for 
motion, gives rise to the right shoulder being raised, and, in orde: 
to facilitate this, to the balance of the body being maintained on 
the /eft hip. ‘The curvature that arises from these habits, is thus 
directed to the right side. ‘The whole animal system _partakes 
more or less of the baneful influence resulting from these sources : 
but the spine more particularly, since it is not only unable to par- 
take to the fullest extent of the exercise and invigorating influence. 
limited as this may be, which the other parts of the body are per- 
mitted to enjoy, but is, as we have seen, exposed to a series 0! 
evils peculiar to itself, at a period when it is least capable of re- 
sisting their injurious tendency. 

it is plain, therefore, that till the effects of natural emotion ani 
of exercise are no longer dreaded, we may depend upon meetin, 
with delicate and twisted, or even curved spines.’ 


It may serve to deepen the impression of Mr. Duffin’s remark: 
if we add the following engravings, with a brief description. 
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Here are two figures intended to show the appearance of a 
healthy spine. That on the right is a side view of the whole ver- 
tebral column. It is easy to distinguish the places of union of the 
separate vertebra, and the ‘handles,’ or processes of each, project- 
ing to the left. The holes at the side of this column, for the trans- 
mission of nerves, are represented by dark or deeply shaded spots. 

The other figure represents the upper surface of a single verte- 
bra. ‘The letter a marks the body of a principal portion of it; 4, 
the hollow for the spinal marrow; and ¢ ¢, the point where the 
ribs are articulated to the spine. The spinous and other processes 
of the bone are so distinct that they cannot be mistaken. ‘To 
these processes, the muscles, or instruments of motion are attached. 





(For the Annals of Education.) 


FEMALE EDUCATION.—No. IV, 


In a former article, I have spoken in general of domestic 
habits, and domestic virtues, as an essential part of the early edu- 
cation of females. It is not more necessary that the artist should 
be well acquainted with drawing, or the mechanic with the use of 
his tools, than that the presiding spirit of the household should be 
as familiar with these duties, as with her mother tongue. I have 
not specified each of the habits and virtues involved in this term, 
for they are well known to all. In addition to Order, Industry, 
Self-command, which I have mentioned particularly, Punctuality, 
Neatness, Affability, Hospitality, and many others among those usu- 
ally termed the minor virtues, will at once occur to the mind, which 
are not less essential to the completeness of the female character, 
than the smaller wheels to the perfect movement of a machine. 

But there is one virtue so lowly that it is often overlooked,—so 
self-denying and humbling, that it is too frequently neglected or 
despised—it is the spirit of submission. Real or apparent subjec- 
tion is the lot of woman, in the regular course of Providence, and 
by the early appointment of her Creator: ‘Thy desire shall be 
unto thine husband, and he shall rule over thee.’ Ungracious 
as it may seem to make this a prominent subject, so it was with 
the mother of all living, and so it will be with her daughters ; and 
I am content to be considered unfashionable, in maintaining this 
point, while I am no more liable to the reproach than the chief of 
the apostles. 

There are indeed exceptions to every general rule. There are 
females whom the endowments of nature and the course of Provi- 
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Destiny of Woman.—Submission. 


dence place in situations of responsibility and usefulness, where 
they are called upon to command, instead of obey. But my re- 
marks are designed to apply to the sex generally ; and if command 
be the ultimate destiny of any, they will be only better prepared 
for it, by learning to obey. 

In order to form a general plan, therefore, it must be remem- 
bered that woman is formed, in body and in mind, to be the bend- 
ing ivy, that clings to the unyielding oak ; and for this station, she 
must be early prepared, if we mean to secure her happiness and 
usefulness: Her.only means of safety and respectability are found 
in voluntary and cheerful submission, to the authority which Di- 
vine Wisdom places over her. Let then our daughters, espe- 
cially, be taught from their childhood, cheerfully to submit their 
choice, (natural and proper though it may be,) in everything law- 
ful and prudent, to that of the presiding power. In this lies the 
great strength of female influence, the real and universal law ; for 
man only in form rules the world ; woman really controls it, by 
controlling its rulers. 

But to attempt to govern it by a direct assertion of authority, 
would defeat her own object. Influence and persuasion are her 
sceptre and sword. She must stoop toconquer ; she must yield in 
order to prevail ; that pride, or passion, or a sense of invaded rights 
may not oppose the power of affection and the influence of her 
wishes. ‘To rebel against this law of nature and Providence, is 
to sow the seeds of domestic wretchedness,—to prepare the way 
for her own ruin. Her first years then should make her familiar 
with the lesson of submission to parental authority, of self-denial 
and sacrifice of her own wishes to the health, and comfort, and 
feelings of others. She will then be prepared to meet with cheerful- 
ness, the trials of the same nature to which she must be called. 

Let not any of my remarks be understood to encourage the 
stale artifice of attempting to govern, by pretending condescension 
until caution is disarmed, or of overcoming reason by means of 
feeling. It is said to be the perfection of art to appear artless; 
but if the appearance be good, the reality is far better. Hypoc- 
risy, when discovered, is detested, and its serpentine course ex- 
poses it at every turn. But the course of innocence is straight ; 
it shrinks from no inspection ; it dreads no discovery. It is no less 
policy than duty. I simply mean, that in departing from her own 
sphere, that in attempting to assume authority or independence, 
which the laws of nature, and of society, and of revelation, deny 
her, she impairs the regard of man and forfeits the blessing of God, 
and thus becomes weaker ;—that in yielding her wishes and feelings 
where duty allows it, to the direction of those to whom she 1s 
made subordinate, she secures that respect and regard on which 
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her whole influence depends, and that blessing without which, 
even the accomplishment of her desires would prove a curse. To 
her, in a peculiar sense, is the direction applicable : ‘ Resist not 
evil; but overcome evil with good.’ Andif any doubt or waver on 
this point, I would refer them to the numerous examples in which 
the implicit submission of woman, even to unkindness, her gentle, 
cheerful compliance even with unreasonable demands, has melted 
the heart of him who assumed the tone of a tyrant, not merely to 
affection, but to penitence and reformation. If it produce not this 
effect, it will give to the patient sufferer, a peace of which strug- 
gling pride cannot conceive,—an enjoyment, which its most com- 
plete triumphs never furnish. 

But the circle of female and domestic virtues will never be 
complete, without establishing, as the centre and radiating point of 
all, ‘a good conscience in the sight of God.’ There is no other 
stable foundation for female virtue and domestic happiness. The 
powerful and varying impulses, the trembling apprehensiveness of 
woman, demand that she, of all others, should have her foot planted 
on the rock of ages,—her hand resting on the anchor of immovea- 
ble hope, and her eye fixed on the blessings and prospects of 
another world. If proud, independent man cannot be happy with- 
out reliance on his Maker, woman will be wretched. 

‘Your sex,’ said a Christian lady of uncommon energy and 
intelligence, ‘may be philosophers, and be at ease in resting on 
your own reason. Ours can only feel safe in leaning on the word 
and promises of God ; and we must believe, in our simplicity, and 
leave it to you to doubt and discuss.’ ‘The parent who leaves his 
daughter without this only safeguard of her character and peace, 
is more unkind than he who should cast her upon the world, with- 
out food or shelter. He who can secure this, has given her a 
shield which is impenetrable, a Protector who is unchangeable,— 
treasures, which are inestimable and imperishable. He leaves 
her a portion, in comparison of which, the wealth of worlds 
would be insignificant. 
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EXTENSION OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, AND CHARACTER. 
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A tate number of the Missionary Herald contains a very inter- 
esting article on the application of the Roman alphabet to the Ori- 
ental Languages, which has recently been proposed by a number of 
gentlemen in India. None who have ever glanced at the series 
of Oriental translations of the Scriptures, and shrunk from the ap- 
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parently hopeless task of becoming acquainted with their compli- 
cated characters, can fail to perc eive the immense facility which 
such a change would give in their acquisition and use. But 
the advantages would be by no means confined to the missionary 
or the traveller. It would furnish great facilities to the natives of 
India, in acquiring the language of other tribes, and holding com- 
munication with other districts, and would probably do more than 
any other plan which could be devised, to break down those walls 
of separation in language which have so much influence in per- 
petuating barbarism and ignorance. 

Such a change would have an obvious tendency to throw t 
existing Hindoo and Mahomedan literature into the obscurity 
which its insignificant or pernicious character deserves, while all 
that is valuable would be easily retained by means of new letters, 
This alone would be an immense moral benefit to India: and 
when we recollect that it would also open the way for the free in- 
troduction of English literature, and that it would enable the na- 
tives to acquire the English lancuage with more ease, it js 
difficult to conceive of any means so simple, and yet so effectual, 
for enlightening the vast population of the East which is now ac- 
cessible to English and American commerce. 

Another advantage is mentioned which experience has shown 
to the missionaries, that the children of the most bigoted Hindoos 
may be taught to read in this character, what they would not be 
allowed to receive in their own. ‘This will be readily understood 
by those Christian parents and teachers who require their children 
to study and repeat sentiments in the ancient classics, which they 
would not allow them even to read in English. 

But can such a change in the established characters of these an- 
cient languages be effected within any reasonable time? To this 
question, those who have devised this plan, make the followin 


reply ; 


he 


‘1. This change has been effected throughout almost all the nations 
of Europe. Excepting some of them who use the Greek, Russian and 
German characters, all have successively surrendered their original 
alphabet to that of Rome. 

2. Many natives of Hindoostan have also, but lately, relinquished 
their original alphabets for that of their more powerful or better informed 
neighbors. The Assamese have lately discarded their own alphabet for 
the “Bengalee, and the hill tribes in the frontier of Naipal for the Nagar; 
and why should not the Bengalees and Hindoostanees, in their turn, do 
the same, when the corresponding advantages are confessedly equal ? 

3. The present attempt to introduce the Roman character has met 
with unexampled success. Only five months since, when the system was 
proposed, not more than four individuals were friendly to the plan, while 
it had to contend with that large class of society who dislike all innova- 
tion, and that still larger one who dislike all trouble. Yet it has steadily 
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rpli- progressed. Every body who has acquired this system has become its 
hich - advocate. At various stations between Calcutta and Delhi, and even be- 
But > yond the latter place, numerous gentlemen have declared themselves its 

friends. Christian clergymen and laymen, with Hindoo and Mahome- 

see J dan priests, teachers, and gentlemen, are engaged in preparing elemen- 
2s of tary books for publication. Various such works have. already been 
om- — printed in Bengalee and Hindoostanee ; two publications in Hindoo, and 
than others in that language and Persian are passing through the press ; and 
alls applications have been received to execute works in Oriya and Burman. 

army - The system has been gradually introduced into schools in this city and 
per- elsewhere, both under native and European superintendence ; and at 
> Delhi, where it has found its way into the College, two hundred pupils 

the [Ein one branch, and sixty in another, are become quite familiar with it. 

rrity Let the system proceed in this manner but six months longer, and its 


: ' gradual establishment and general prevalence throughout India, with 
e all but moderate exertion on the part of its friends, may be considered as 
ters. JR settled.’ 

and 





ejip- ©The following estimate of the ‘ Field for English books,’ al- 
. na- ready open, has been recently published, and is sufficiently correct 
it is {2 for common purposes. 
sual, Countries in which the English Language is now spoken. 
y ac- : Square Miles. Population. 
Europe 122,000 26,700,000 
own Africa, 200,000 240,000 
doos Australasia, 3,027,000 100,000 
4 United Siates, 2,257,300 15,000,000 
the ae British America, 2,360,000 1,350,000 
tool ie West Indies, 15,000 840,000 
dren : South America, 20,000 112,000 
they : Newfoundland, 43,000 80,000 
eh Texas, 140,000 20,000 
ean Te Total, 8,189,300 44,442,000 
» this i 
wing J British Dependencies in which the Language is only partially spoken. 
7 Square Miles. Population. 
. Europe, 1,500 331,792 
tions Hindoostan, &c., 609,803 100,075,165 
’ a 4 Allied Princes, 614,610 50,000,000 
gina : —_— —__—__ a 
a, Total, 1,225,913 150,406,957 
net 


rmel [| The countries last enumerated, are extensive and populous 
et for # regions, under the control or influence of Great Britain, in 


gh © which the English language is introduced to a great extent, 
12 " by its use in commerce, and in the transactions of government. 
3 met Indeed, the strongest motives which the love of knowledge, and 
1 was power, and wealth can offer, are now presented, to induce the na- 
= lives of India to acquire our language. The plan we have stated 


adily | *Ppears to remove one of the greatest obstacles ; and its success 
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thus far, seems to furnish the best guarantee for its comple- 
tion. 

The sphere of influence for English literature is thus already sufij- 
ciently extensive to call forth the best efforts of those who can 
write ; but it is deeply interesting to see such prospects of gain- 
ing access for English authors, to the hundred millions of India, 
and thence to other hundreds of millions around them. What a 
field of future harvests for those who write for mankind,—whose 
thoughts and feelings are free from that locality and individuality 
which confine so many of us to the soil we tread. Their works, 
like those of Milton and Johnson, may procure them scanty praise, 
and a more scanty reward, from the fashionable taste of the day ; 
but they are destined to live and spread with the light of civiliza- 
tion, to distant regions, and to endure, until that light shall become 
extinct. Would that this thought might sustain some who are 
ready to sink in discouragement, or to adopt the time-serving plan 
of those who write for the day or the hour,—who follow the public 
taste, instead of attempting to elevate it. They produce ephe- 
mere, which may spread their wings in the glare of the sun, and 
flutter for the day, but speedily pass into oblivion, unless their fate 
is brought to mind, by some equally ephemeral successor, of the 
same brilliant, fading colors. 

It may strengthen our argument to present the following esti- 
mate by a French author, of the fate of books, which probably 
approximates the truth : 


‘In Great Britain, 1000 books are published yearly. On 600 of them, 
there is acommercial loss; on 200,no gain; on 100, a trifling gain ; and 
only on 100, any considerable profit. Of the same thousand, 700 are 
forgotten within the year ; 100 more in two years; 150 of the remainder 
in three years; and only 50 survive seven years ; and even of these last, 
scarcely 10 are thought of, or known, after the lapse of twenty years. 
Of the 50,000 books published in the seventeenth century, not 50 are 
now in circulation. Of the 80,000 published in the eighteenth century, 
not more than 300 are worth reprinting for a second edition, and not 
more than 500 are now sought after. Since the first writings, 1400 
years before Christ, that is, in thirty-two centuries, only about 500 works 
of writers of all nations have sustained themselves against the devouring 
influence of time.’ 


We would only ask those eager for authorship, to consider 
whether it is probable the fifty survivors of the seventh year were 
hastily prepared; and to calculate chances at least, before they 
stake their character and usefulness, on an ill prepared work. 
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MISCELLANY. 


American Institure or INnstTRUCTION. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
was commenced at the Representatives’ Hall, in Boston, Thursday, 
August 20, 1835, at 9 o’clock, A. M. 

The first day’s exercises consisted of an Introductory Address on 
‘the general subject of Education, and the spirit of the true Teacher,’ 
by Rev. Wm. H. Furness, of Philadelphia; a lecture from Rev. Ralph W. 
Emerson, of Concord, Mass., on ‘the best Method of inspiring a correct 
Taste in English Literature ;’ and a lecture from E. Washburn, Esq., of 
Worcester, Mass., on ‘the Ends a Teacher should have in view in the 
moral and intellectual discipline of children.’ In the evening, a discus- 
sion was held at Chauncy Hall, on the question, ‘ What modes of Punish- 
ment in schools are suited to produce the best moral effect?’ 

On Friday, Lectures were given by Mr. Hermann Bokum, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on ‘the State and Prospects of Education among the Ger- 
man population of this country; by Dr. A. L. Pierson, of Salem, Mass., on 
‘the Physical Evils most important to be guarded against in Education,’ 
and by Lieut. Roswell Park, of George’s Island, Mass., on ‘ Religious 
Education.’ A communication from a Lady of New York, was read 
by George 8S. Hillard, Esq., on ‘the Prussian System of Schools, 
with reference to the Practicability of parts of it to the Schools in 
the United States.’ A discussion was held this evening on the ques- 
tion, ‘ What can be done to remedy the evils arising from a multiplicity 
of Text Books, in the same district or town ?’ 

The Lectures of Saturday were from Mr. Henry S. McKean, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on ‘the Ends a Teacher should have in view in the 
Moral and Intellectual Discipline of Children;’ from Mr. Jarvis Gregg, 
of Andover, Mass., on ‘the Importance of an Acquaintance with the Phi- 
losophy of Mind to an Instructor ;’ from Mr. Henry W. Carter, of Bos- 
ton, on ‘the Means of forming the habit of Attention in Children ;’ and 
from Prof. A, Crosby, of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., on ‘the 
Study of the Classics.’ 

Rev. H. C. Wright, of Boston, from a Committee on the subject, pre- 
viously appointed, made a report on the Kinds of Punishment in School 
hest calculated to produce a good moral Effect. 

The following persons were chosen officers of the Institute for the 
ensuing year. 

Presipent.—William B. Calhoun, Springfield, Mass. 


Vice Presipents.—Benjamin Abbott, Exeter, V. H.; Lyman Beecher, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Andrew S. Yates, Chittenango, NV. Y.; John Park, Worcester, 
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Mass.; John Griscom, Haverford, Penn.; John Pierpont, Boston, Mass. ; 
James G. Carter, Lancaster, Mass. ; Daniel Kimball, Needham, Mass. ; Wim. C. 
Fowler, Middlebury, Vt.; Walter R. Johnson, Philadelphia, Penn.; Martin L. 
Hurlburt, do.; Frederick Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Professor Oliver, Hunover, 
NV. H.; Nehemiah Cleaveland, Newbury, Mass.; Ebenezer Bailey, Boston, 
Mass. ; Solomon P. Miles, do. ; Elipha White, John’s Island, S. C.; 8. C. Phil- 
lips, Salem, Mass.; Henry K. Oliver, do.; Jacob Abbott, Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Gideon F. Thayer, Boston, Mass. 

REcoRDING Rodkaenay.— habia B. Hoyt, Boston, Mass. 

Correspoypine Secretarizs.—George B. Emerson, and Henry R. Cleave- 
land, Boston, Mass. 

Treasvurer.—Richard B. Carter, Boston, Mass. 

Curators.—Henry W. Carter, Boston, Mass.; Benjamin H. Abbott, do. ; 
Josiah Fairbanks, do. 

Crensors.—E. A. Andrews, Boston, Mass.; Charles K. Dillaway, do. ; 
Frederick Emerson, do. 

CounseL_iors.—Abraham Andrews, Boston, Mass. ; William J. Adams,.New 
York City; J. Blanchard, Andover, Mass.; Wm. H. Brooks, Salem, Mass. ; 
Benj. F. Farnsworth, Providence, R. 1.; Benj. Greenleaf, Bradford, Muss. ; 
Alfred Greenleaf, Salem, Muss. ; Samuel R. Hall, 4ndover, Mass. ; John Kings- 
bury, Providence, R. 1. ; Peter Mackintosh, Boston, Mass.; William Russell, 
Germantown, Penn. ; Dyer H. Sanborn, Gilmanton, NV. H. 


The discussion of this evening was on the question, ‘ Whether more 
than one branch of study ought to be pursued in School, at the same time,’ 

The lectures on Monday the 24th, were from Rev. T. B. Fox, of New- 
buryport, Mass., on ‘the Meaning and Objects of Education ;’ from Theo- 
dore Dwight, Jr., of New York City, on ‘the Management of a Common 
School ;’ from R.C. Waterston, of Boston, on ‘the Importance of giving 
a right Moral Direction in the earlier stages of Education ;’ from Walter 
Channing, M. D., of Boston, on ‘the Moral Relations of N atural History ;’ 
and from J. Blanchard, of Andover, on ‘the Means of Cultivating the 
Social Affection among Pupils.’ There was also a discussion of the 
question, ‘ Are not Keys prepared for the use of Teachers, on the whole, 
injurious, rather than beneficial to the schools in which they are used ?’ 

In the evening, there was a discussion on the question, ‘ What are the 
best motives to be presented to pupils, as encouragements to Moral and 
Intellectual well doing ?’ 

On Tuesday, lectures were given on the following subjects :—On 
‘Schools of the Arts, by Walter R. Johnson, of Philadelphia. On ‘the 
proper Education for an Agricultural Population,’ by Rev. Samuel Nott, 
Jr., of Wareham, Mass. On ‘the Study of Mythology,’ by Mr. H. R. Cleave- 
land, of Boston. On ‘the Importance and Means of forming a Taste in 
English Composition,’ by the Hon. Sidney Willard, of Cambridge, Mass. 

The following Resolution was passed towards the close of the session: 

Resolved, That there be a Committee of five appointed to address the 
public respecting the best means of Improving the condition of Common 
District Schools, by requesting a publication in the popular newspapers of 
the day. 

The discussion of this last evening of the session was on the following 
question: ‘Is the course now usually pursued in country Schools, the 
best suited to the wants of those educated in them.’ 
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We have again been prevented by illness from attending the meeting 
of the Institute, and have been obliged to decline any connection with its 
business for the ensuing year; but we have been pleased to learn, that 
the attendance has been better than usual, and that the interest of teach- 
ers in its lectures and proceedings, isincreasing. The lectures, we are in- 
formed, were characterized by sound, practical views of education, and a 
high tone of moral feeling; and not liable, as they often are, to the 
charge of wasting the time of teachers in vague generalities, and rhe- 
torical flourish. We trust that its sphere of activity and usefulness will 
be greatly enlarged by the grant of the Legislature ; and that it will prove 
itself worthy of the confidence reposed in it. 
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Our statements concerning the alarming want of common school 
instruction in some parts of our country, were received, to a considerable 
extent, with indifference or incredulity. These statements are now abund- 
antly confirmed, and more interest exhibited in the subject. The papers 
have recently contained accounts, in some respects, even surpassing 
ours in gloom. Kentucky is said to have 100,000 chilklren destitute of 
instruction; Missouri, 66,000; Ohio, 100,000; Indiana, 80,000, with 
18,000 adults unable to read or write ; and Illinois, 50,000. No amount 
of legislative or benevolent aid will supply the children with adequate 
instruction, unless a sufficient number of persons qualified to teach, will 
undertake the task. Who will be the missionaries of elementary knowl- 
edge to the rulers of our children? Who will go tothe West and the 
South, with the same zeal and devotedness which persons exhibit in 
going to India and China? Who will undertake to plead the cause of 
1,500,000 white children growing up in ignorance, with the same zeal 
which is exhibited on behalf of 2,000,000 of slaves? The American 
School Society has been organized for a long time, for this special object ; 
but has not yet been able to procure a suitable person to take the first 
steps in this enterprise. Who will lead on this ‘ crusade against igno- 
rance?’ Itis a noble field of action; and it demands qualifications as 
high, and promises rewards as great, as any which literary or benevo- 
lent institutions have yet attempted. There is much knowledge accumu- 
lated and still accumulating by the efforts of individuals and associations, 
and of the American Institute of Instruction ; but we need some course of 
means to carry home this knowledge to those who need it, to find and 
create channels of correspondence, and to apply principles to practice 
among the varied population of our country. 
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For several years, we have urged upon some of the officers of the 
American Bible Society, the importance of supplying the youth of our 
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country with the Scriptures of truth. We have unintentionally omit- 
ted to state, that a resolution was passed at the last anniversary of the 
Society, attended by delegates from Auxiliary Societies in every part of 
the Union, to supply every destitute child in the United States, under fif- 
teen years of age, who is able to read, with a copy of the Bible or Testa- 
ment. Let the present generation be led to know and value it, and the 
next will supply themselves. We rejoice at this resolution, and we hope 
it will be speedily, and fully carried into effect; and that it will remove, 
in many places, the objection of expense, which has prevented the use of 
the Bible in schools. The application for such supplies are to be made 
to the local societies, and they are expected to meet the want which they 
are thus pledged to supply, and to call for aid from the parent society, 
only when their own means prove inadequate. 


ComMMENCEMENT OF Bristot CoLLEeGe. 


The commencement of this recent Episcopal Institution is stated to 
have been very interesting and creditable to the students. The place of 
holding it was novel. A correspondent of the Episcopal Recorder ob- 
serves :—‘ The first thing which attracted my attention was the place of 
meeting,—* the Campus,” as the students term it. Situated directly in 
the rear of the splendid old building, it spreads out several hundred feet 
each way, presenting a broad green surface completely shaded by a grove 
of locusts. In the midst of this “ bower,” a large platform and nume- 
rous seats had been conveniently arranged, promising a degree of com- 
fort to their occupants seldom enjoyed on such occasions.’ 

In speaking of the students, he remarks :—‘ One thing with regard to 
them was particularly striking, their evident good health. Often had I 
seen students under similar circumstances, at the close of a long session, 
wearied, meagre, and thin froin study. Among no class of students in 
any of our colleges, has there been more health than in Bristol College. 
It is indebted, (no doubt,) for much of it to the advantages of its location, 
but for far more to “ manual labor,” which is a part of college duty.’ 


Wes.Leyan CoLueEceEs. 


The reports of the examination of the two principal institutions of the 
Wesleyan Methodists, furnish gratifying evidence that this denomination 
take new views of the importance of thorough education. The examina- 
tion of the Wesleyan University continued four days. The committee 
state, that in every department it was highly satisfactory, and speak 
with decided approbation of the attention devoted to classical studies. 
Students are allowed to attend to any portion of the course which may 
be necesaary for their particular objects; but are not allowed the hon- 
ors of the institution without going through a complete course. A 
few of the students labor in mechanical shops connected with the institu- 
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tion. The committee urge upon the teachers of preparatory schools, that 
they should give their pupils a more thorough knowledge of the elemen- 
tary principles, and more accurate habi's of study. 

The examiners of Dickinson College present an account equally favora- 
ble of the state of things in that institution, which was but lately reorgan- 
ized. We hail these indications of a new spirit of activity, among the 
most efficient, aud one of the largest denominations of Christians in our 
country. 


Wasuineton Coriece, Virernta. 


Washington College is situated near Lexington, upon an eminence 
which commands one of the most beautiful prospects in the state. At a 
distance of eight miles in front of the buildings, may be seen the Blue 
Ridge, winding its way to the north-east, until it sinks below the visible 
horizon. In the rear of the buildings, at a distance of six miles, is the 
House Mountain, from whose lofty top may be seen those higkly culti- 
vated farms and magnificent dwellings, which ornament the county. 
There is not a more healthy or pleasant spot in Virginia, than the one of 
which we are speaking. ‘The buildings are spacious and neat. That in 
which the apparatus is kept, and in which are the Lecture rooms, is sur- 
passed in beauty and workmanship, by no edifice in the Valley. Prepa- 
rations are making for the erection of another large building, together 
with twelve dormitories. The Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus 
belonging to this institution, are not surpassed, if equalled, by any in the 
state. The Galvanic battery connected with the latter, is about ten feet 
in length, and said to be the most powerful in this country, (that of Dr. 
Hare’s excepted.) The Philosophical Apparatus is not quite as extensive 
as it might be, but is sufficiently so to exhibit all of the principal experi- 
ments connected with thescience. Dr. Farnham,the Professor of Chem- 
istry and Philosophy, has sailed for Paris, in orderto complete the Appa- 
ratus, and also to attend a course of Lectures in the Royal Institute of 
France. Within the walls of the college are two debating societies, the 
Washington Literary, and the Graham Philanthropic, each of which is in 
possession of an extensive and well selected Library, where may be had 
the most valuable productions of ancient and modern times. 

Fincastle Patriot. 


Femaxre Epucation PatTronizep. 


The Presbytery of Louisville, Kentucky, has the honor of being among 
the first Protestant Ecclesiastical bodies in our country who have adopted 
measures to promote Female Education. They have resolved to erect a 
building for a Female Academy at Bardstown, and bave appointed an 
agent to collect funds for the purpose. We rejoice at this step, and we 
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hope that the untiring efforts of Catholics will elsewhere excite Protes- 
tants to equal efforts and equal sacrifices, for the benefit of the mothers of 
our citizens. 


An American Manvuracturine Town. 


Lowell contains about 15,000 inhabitants, and an unusually large pro- 
portion of adults, employed in its manufactories. Of the 7,000 opera- 
tives, (two thirds females,) few are children. Yet the town raises 
$10,500 for schools which contain 3,000 children. The Mechanics’ As- 
sociation have erected a building, with a hall for scientific lectures, a 
reading room, library, and room for apparatus. During the last winter, 
a course of geological lectures, by Prof. Silliman, was well attended. 


Manvat Lapor Scuoors at THE Sournu. 


The Gwinnett Institute of Lawrenceville, (Ga.,) under the care of an 
ecclesiastical body of the Presbyterian church, is stated by the Executive 
Committee to be going on successfully. They say, that at a recent ex- 
amination, it was satisfactorily demonstrated, that the progress of the 
student, instead of being retarded, was accelerated; that he could devote 
himself more efficiently to study, than in ordinary schools. Such is the 
uniform statement from these institutions ; and we confess, the facts are a 
sufficient answer, in our view, to all the theories presented in opposition 
tothem. If there be no other benefit of manual labor schools, is not this 
enough,—that they are stated uniformly by those who observe them to 
accelerate the progress of the students? They will not secure immortality 
to the pupils, nor even health, if they abandon the good habits which 
have given it; but if experience or physiology, as interpreted by some of 


the ablest men, deserve any confidence, they will prepare them to com- 
mence their course of activity with vigor, and pursue it with safety. 

The manual labor school of the Georgia (Methodist) Conference, at 
Covington, appears also to be in a prosperous condition under the super- 
intendence of an experienced and devoted physician, and proposes to re- 
ceive sixty pupils for the nextseason. The report of the examining com- 
mittee assures us of results similar to those already stated. 


EpvucatTion ConveENTION. 


We were gratified to see a circular, signed by a number of gentle- 
men, with Dr. Keagy, of Philadelphia, at their head, and in the name of 
the Lyceum of Teachers of that city, calling an Education Convention, 
at West Chester, Pennsylvania, on the 18th of the last month. A promi- 
nent object is the establishment of a State Lyceum, with auxiliaries in all 
the counties. Itis proposed to furnish the Convention with a numberof 
specimens in Mineralogy and Geology, and to make arrangements for 
such collections generally, by a system of exchanges among the County 
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Lyceums. We cordially wish success to this effort for exciting interest 
on the subject of education, in this important but little educated state. It i 
is painful to think, that 30,000 signatures could be obtained in a state in iio a 
our enlightened country, to a remonstrance against the establishment of ug 

! 

i 

: 

t 














public schools. May this reproach soon be wiped away ! 






Hawt or tHe Boston Acapemy or Music. 


We are happy in being able to state, that the building formerly occu- 
pied as the Federal Street ‘Theatre, and more recently as the temple of ; 

Atheism, has been secured by the Boston Academy of Music, and by the 
liberal assistance of the citizens of Boston, is now fitted up for the use 











of the Academy, and in a manner which will render it a suitable place of i 
meeting for all public and benevolent institutions. The centra! hall, or aes 
body of the house, about fifty feet square, has been fitted up so as to pre- ' 
sent a surface nearly on a level with the desk provided for speakers ; and 

the floor and galleries, (formerly boxes,) are found to be capable of con- 

















taining 1,300 persons. In the rear of the speaker’s desk, the former 











stage is occupied by the orchestra, which will accommodate 200 persons a 

more. Itis estimated that 3,000 persons might find ‘standing room.’ By “Rte 
, . . . ° . on ge ° i] 

opening new windows and placing sky-lights in the roof, the building is 





adapted to meetings by day, and well furnished with the means of ventil- 





ation. An organ of considerable power has been provided temporarily ; 








and another is soon to be erected, more than twenty feet in height, which 





will surpass most others in our country in power. The former saloon 





of the theatre is fitted up with seats for the music school, and for the 





use of lyceum lectures and assemblies of moderate size. Both of these 





rooms and several others constructed in other parts of the buildings will 





be rented for other purposes, when not employed by the Academy. A 





congregation recently formed, already occupy the central hall on Sunday ; 





and a Lyceum have engaged the saloon during a part of the week ; and 
in this way, the Academy will not only be provided with a place for its 
own use, but will secure an income for the accomplishment of its own 
important objects. The plan and execution does great credit to the en- 
terprise, and taste and judgment of the officers of the Academy to whom 
it was confided, and to the benevolence and public spirit of those who 
furnished the necessary means. 

We congratulate the city of Boston, and our country, that one building 
is at length opened for the cultivation and promotion of Juvenile Music, 
and the improvement and extension of sound musical taste, with special 
reference to the powerful moral influence of the art. In conformity with i, 
its new uses, the building has received the name of Toe Operon. ~e 

It was recently opened with religious services, and an address by rd 
Samuel A. Eliot, Esq., lately chosen President of the Academy, on the effect 
music is designed and able to produce, and its importance in education. 
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We cannot but express the joy we feel, that a subject which was introdu- 
ced to our community but five years ago, has excited so deep and perma- 
nent interest, and secured so many and so able advocates. Again we 
would express our earnest desire, that the taste for music which is so 
rapidly extending, may be supplied with an abundance of wholesome 
aliment; and not be compelled to feed on the crude or poisonous matc- 
rials hitherto furnished. On those who cultivate this taste, the responsi- 
bility peculiarly devolves, of directing it aright. 

As another indication of interest in the subject, we may state, that a 
course of lectures on the art of teaching music, recently given by the 
Professors of the Academy, has been attended by thirty persons. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A ComprenENsive Pronouncine AND Expianatory Dictionary 
or THE Enoiisn LaneuaGe; with pronouncing vocabularies of 
Classical, Scripture and modern Geographical names. By J. E. 
Worcester. Carefully revised and enlarged. Royal 12mo. pp. 424. 


An Evementary Dicttonary ror Common Scuoots ; with pro- 
nouncing vocabularies of Classical, Scripture and modern Geographi- 
cal names. By J. E. Worcester. 12mo. pp. 324. 

Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co. 1835. 


To examine thoroughly two dictionaries, in the month of August, in 
addition to all other business, isa task which we are not ashamed to say, 
is beyond our power. We must therefore content ourselves with inform- 
ing our readers, that the first is a revised and enlarged edition of Mr. 
Worcester’s original work, and the second, an abridgement for schools. 
The character of Mr. Worcester for accuracy and laborious faithfulness, 
is familiar to the public as well as to ourselves; aud every man who 
needs a dictionary, should be as thankful as was Scaliger, that we are 
furnished with such men, willing to undergo the severe and thankless 
labors of a lexicographer. The appendix has been enlarged by a list of 
words omitted, and a vocabulary of geographical names. We will only 
add a few cursory remarks. 

The notation appears to be very accurate ; but in some instances, we 
think too precise. We doubt the utility of attempting to distinguish, in the 
practice of a school certainly, the two sounds marked by Mr. Worcester 
as ‘obscure short,’ and ‘obtuse,’-—as 7 in fir, and elixir—e in her, and 
brier—u in fur and sulphur, &c. His designation of the soft u by yu, as 
nature—nat-yur, is, in our opinion, far preferable to the sh, by which 
Walker and others destroy the sound and the euphony of words of this 
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kind. We are gratified to find that the public appreciate and reward the 
philological labor of Mr. Worcester. 

The elementary dictionary, while it of course embraces the excellences 
of its original, is in our opinion, far too extensive for the use of schools. 
Such words as dedition, maunder, fruggin, frumenty, fulvid, manducate, &c. 
which we have observed in glancing over its pages, should not find place 
jn a school dictionary at least, and our language would be far better 
taught to children, if only its best and purest words were given to them, 


instead of confusing their minds, and injuring their style, by a crowd of 


awkward and Johnsonian terms, which they seldom see, and ought never 
touse. In this respect however, the present work is less faulty than 
many others; and probably it will be some time before the taste and preju- 
dices of parents and teachers will allow the omission of the ‘ euphonical’ 


‘yocables,’ 


which fill the mouths, and the brains too, of our school boys 
with swelling sounds. We hope the day is coming, when authors and 
teachers will be allowed to adapt their instructions to the capacity 
of those they address, and those will become most popular, who give 
a little substantial food at a time, in a style adapted to immature minds, 
and a type which will not impair the sight. The list of Americanisms, 
and of words and phrases from foreign languages, are valuable additions 
to this book. 


An Eneuisn Grammar, in which the principles of the Language 
are methodically arranged and practically illustrated ; with examples 
for parsing, and questions for examination. Designed for schools 
and academies, and private learners. By Cornexivs B. Everest. 
Norwich: J. Durham. 1835. 12mo. pp. 270. 


The author of this work is a decided conservative in education. He 
adopts the method of ‘approved writers,’ ‘definition and example,’ 
‘rule and praxis,’ and appeals to the test of ‘ time and experience.’ These, 
we think, have abundantly shown, that on this plan, not one in ten of our 
youth arrives at any correct ideas of our own language; and that if they 
acquire the ‘ art of speaking and writing language correctly,’ it is not by re- 
membering their rules or definitions, but by hearing and reading good 
English—by becoming acquainted with the jus et norma loquendi, which 
was the guide of Horace, and which the author adopts as the motto to a 
set of ‘definitions and rules.’ 
and definitions to give system to the knowledge of language already ac- 


We would not undervalue the use of rules 


quired, or to assist an adult in examining and classifying its principles ; 
but we think it would be but a counterpart to our grammars for children, 
ifsome philosopher were to publish a treatise on the mode of ascertain- 
ing the centre of gravity, and the laws of motion, in order to teach them 
how to walk and to run. We would commend particularly to the sober 
consideration of teachers, the attempt to teach spelling, by twenty or 
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thirty pages of rules and examples! But we object here to the general 
plan. From a cursory examination of this work, it appears to us as 
well adapted as most of its numerous predecessors, to the use of those 
who agree with the author in his plan, or have too little familiar knowl- 
edge of the principles of language, or the best methods of instruction 
to adopt any other. He appears to have been faithful and intelligent 
in his efforts to improve; and we are much gratified to see, that 
he has paid constant regard to the moral cffect of the examples quoted 


from English authors. 


Evements or Po.rtica Economy. By Samvet P. Newman, 
Lecturer on Political Economy in Bowdoin College. Andover: 
Gould & Newman. 1835. 


The sentiment of Lord Brougham which is adopted as the motto of the 
book before us, is unquestionably true ;—‘ The best security for a free 
government, and generally for the public peace and morals is, that the 
whole community should be well informed upon its political as well as 
its other interests; and yet but a short period has elapsed since Political 
Economy,—the science of national, and of course, of individual prosperity 
and happiness—has made a part of what is termed a liberal education, in 
any of our colleges.’ We rejoice that this subject and that of Political 
and Constitutional Law have been made accessible to our youth, not 
merely by lectures, but by several recent works of value. The work be- 
fore us does not profess to exhibit the mysterious or doubtful points of 
this subject, but merely to present its great principles. It is written ina 
simple and interesting manner, and brings within the reach of common 
sense, subjects which are generally deemed too profound for any but 
statesmen. It might be introduced with great advantage into our high 
schools, and the classes of our lyeeums. We perceive that another ele- 
mentary work on the same subject has been prepared by Prof. McVickar, 
of New York; but we have not had the opportunity of examining it. 


American Magazine or Userut anp ENTERTAINING KNowL- 
EDGE. Boston: Bewick Company. 


The first volume of this work is just completed, and does eredit to the 
enterprise of the publishers and the ability and faithfulness of the editor. 
Its engravings are sometimes very imperfect. Its articles are not 
always such as we should choose; and there is sometimes, we think, too 
much space given to matters of mere amusement. But we suppose that 
the work could not gain circulation, without a due proportion of such 
subjects; and we are glad if these serve as means of conveyance for 
others, to those who will only take food when it is sweetened, or pills 
when they are gilded. We think the work has been steadily improving. 
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It contains many valuable articles on subjects of science and general 
information, and especially as to the scenery, institutions, and events of 
our country, many miscellaneous articles of much interest, and nota 
few valuable essays on topics of importance. We are gratified with the 
tone of moral sentiment it has assumed, and with the effort evidently 
made, to bring moral and religious subjects into view. It is worth a 
score of the frothy periodicals, which furnish us with fiction and folly to 
amuse a passing moment, and leave no trace behind. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Eprror,—I read your Magazine sometimes, and I have read some 
of the pieces by Mr. Senex, about Female Education. I want to tell you, 
inthe first place, that I do not believe that is his right name, for 1 have 
learned Latin, and sener means old man, and | believe he must be an old 
man; for he does not seem to know anything of the modern discoveries 
and improvements. He tells about our ‘ grandmothers’ and ‘their do- 
mestic virtues.’ Why, if he knew anything about the world, he would 
no more talk of our grandmothers to young ladies of good families, than 
he would of Sarah, that baked cakes for her husband, and waited upon 
him and the angel at table, and her obedience ;—‘a great goose for her 
pains,” as one of my aunts says, and she is a very sensible woman too, 
This kind of education may do very well for the lower classes; but 
really, | should think Mr. Senex had lived all his days among the moun- 
tains. Pray tell him, that this is not the way they educate young ladies 
in onr days,—that they would never be fit to see company,—that they 
would be laughed at,—-and that they would not have time to learn half 
the sciences and accomplishments. Why I have studied Geology, and 
Zoology, and Conchology, and | can hardly tell you how many —ologies 
inl —ogonies, and they are beautiful sciences,—a thousand times more 
beroming a lady, than all the ‘domestic virtues,’—old fashioned things 
enough, fean tell you. And then I do not think it fit for a lady to do 
any work, except toembroider muslin, and knit purses and watch chains, 
and such things. Now I do not want Mr. Senex to teach me anything, 
furl have finished my education, long ago, though I am but sixteen. 
But I wish he would tell my parents about all these things; for they take 
your Magazine ; and I am afraid, if he goes on with his old fashioned 
stuff, they will make a kitchen girl or a nursery maid of me yet. I hate 
nothing so much as the smell! of a kitchen; it would almost give me the 
hysterics; and I am sure, you know it is very bad to be about sick 
people. It would kill me. There are nurses enough to be hired ; and 
as for the little brats in the nursery, I never want anything to do with 
the dirty, noisy things. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you have any regard for me, do persuade Mr. 
Senex not to put such things into my parents’ heads, and J will try to 
get you some subscribers. 
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Juvenile Song. 


THE SETTING SUN. 


(FROM THE GERMAN.) 
MUSIC BY NAGELI. 


Furnished for the Annals of Education by Loweit Mason, Professor in the 
Boston Academy of Music. 


, Andante. 





2 
love to see thee, Golden evening sun! 
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Sweetly thou recallest Mine to sleep so sweetly 
Childhood's joyous days ; When my work is done— 
Hours when I so fondly 
Watched thy evening blaze. Thus I wished in childhood 
When I gazed on thee ! 
When in tranquil glory Wished my heavenly pathway 
Thou didst sink to rest, Like thine own might be. 
Then what heavenly rapture 
Filled my burning breast ! Still I love to see thee, 
Golden evening sun! 
Were it mine thus brightly, Evermore to see thee, 
Virtue’s race to run ; When the day is done. 





